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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 





THE HIGHWAY TO THE WEST. 


As long as the people of this great country of ours 
continue to travel and to ship the products of their farms and 
factories, just so long must the Pennsylvania Railroad con- 
tinue to be the great highway of the Nation between the East 


and the West. 


It is the shortest line from New York to Chicago and 
St. Louis; its roadbed is the standard of America; 
service is the highest type of excellence in equipment and 


perfection of operation. 
The “Pennsylvania 


Railroad of America.” 


Special,” 
between New York and Chicago, leaves New York at 3.55 
P. M. and arrives in Chicago at 8.55 the next morning. The 
“Pennsylvania Limited,’ the “Chicago Limited,” the “St. 
Louis Limited,” the “Chicago Special,’ and other fast and 
famous trains provide exceptionally high-grade transportation 
from New York to Chicago, St. Louis and the West. 

If you will just look at. the map and the time table 
of the Pennsylvahia Railroad, and consider for a moment its 
track and equipment, you will 
so long, and still bears, the enviable title “The Standard 


its train 


the 18-hour train 


understand why it has borne 











Convenience, Comfort, and Luxury at the 


Dotet loodward 


Broadway and Fifty-Fifth Street, New York City 





Convenience, JFuxury Comfort 
Within easy reach of. Dainty furnishings, | Suits or singlerooms, 
s unexcelled cuisine, | modern, fireproof 





shopping, socialand 
dramatic centers and 
Central Park. 


construction, home- 
like atmosphere, 
quiet surroundings, 


excellent orchestra, 
every care for our 
guests? pleasure. 


Write for Daintily Illustrated Booklet 
T. D. GREEN ° - Manager 
































TIPS ON THE EUROPEAN TOUR. 


When to make them ; to whom they should be made, and 

cted from the time the traveler boards the 
ew York, until he arrives home again, are 
elps for 
European travelers, entitled ‘‘ The Traveler’s Handbook,” 
Funk & 


the amounts ex: 
steamship in 
fully and carefully treated in the new book of 


by Josephine Tozier. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York, 





MAP OF THE WORLD 


25 Cts A beautiful map. valyat’ le for reference, printed on 

e heavy paper, 42x64 inches, mounted on rollers, edges 
bound in cloth, showing our new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, Pacific Ocean Cables, railway lines and other features of 
Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea and the Far East, Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps by W. B. Kniskern, P. T, M., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Up with the sun to catch a 
few brook trout for breakfast, 


Then off to climb a rugged 
peak—or to play golf—or fora 
ride through the wonderful 
canons. Perhaps you'll prefer 
to sit on the veranda and look 
out upon the awe-inspiring 
wonders—the most glorious 
panorama of peaks and pine- 
clad hills in the world. 


All the time is vacation time 
in Colorado—enjoy your vaca- 
tion there this year. The 
Rock Island is the way to go. 

The Rocky Mountain Limited, the best 
one-night train, Chicago to Denver— 
newly equipped throughout. Several 


other fast trains daily from Chicago and 
St. Louis to both Denver and Colorado 
Springs. 

Low summer rates to Colorado.effec- 
tive June 1st to September 3oth. 

Watch for announcements of Special 
Pacific Coast Excursions in daily papers. 
Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet of Colorado, ‘* Under 

the Turquoise Sky.’’ 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
























BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 


‘A picture of Washington, both informing and 
entertaining. Christian ntelligencer. 


WASHINCTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capitol, full, of anecdote and unconventional 

scription, By HARRIET EARHART MONROB, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. < 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














CLARK’S TENTH AN- 
NUAL CRUISE 


ORIEN 





February 6th, 1908, 70 days 
by specially chartered 8. 8. ‘‘Ara ic,’”” 16,000 tons. 3 
TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. ; 
FRANK C. CLARK ° . Times Building, New York 





OUND THE WORLD TOUR 
SPECIAL SELECTED PARTY LEAVING 

In November. 26th Season. Strictly first-class 

in all details. For Z/lustrated Itineraries, 

address Mrs: M. A. CROSLEY, 22 E. 45th Street, New 
York City, or 308 E. 1sth Street, In ianapolis, Ind. 





O WORLD, 
COOR’S Grant, EGYPT. and 


LONDON (ENGLAND) HOTELS 











TOUR NILE, RIVIERA, 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
etc. Frequent departures. Inclusive Fares. 
THOS. COOK & SON, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 








JNEORMATION concerning London 

Hotels herein advertised will be 
supplied gratis to those sending a stamped 
return envelope to The Literary Digest 
Office, New York City. 


where, Read hi 


if you haven’t been— 





$1.50 net. Funk & 





New York and London. 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you 


‘gee and meet the real British character} from all oppers and iy oope ac for your 

and get alongside of the real Johnny | comfort. 

Bull. ¥. Berkeley Smith has access every-| $1.10. 

is book if you have been 

to London. It will pe ped you. Read it 
ts next best to going. 


Brim full of truth. Coptously | itustrated. HuDSON RIVER] 


Wagn: 


GOING ABROAD? ®)ivizts 
‘The Travelers’ Handbook.” It’s different 
12mo,_ cloth 00 net; by mail 


Funk & requ Company, New 
York and London. 








mpany, 
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TO-DAY ON fips 
THE WILE ce oazautit Oi 
escriptive circular. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 





Include 1,500 
The University Prints Include 1. 
Greek and Italian art. One cent each. Send /}} 
a 2-cent stamp forcatalogue. Dutch,Flemish 
and German seriesin preparation. Bureau 
of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 


Position Unrivalled in LONDON. 


THE 
LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place and Regent St., W. 
FAMILY HOTEL of the HIGHEST ORDER. 
In Fashionable and Healthy Locality. 





these columns each week. 


800,000 people belonging to the best classes\ 
b | of travel and Bears tod are reading| The most charming inland water trip on 





the American Continent. 
Steamers 








Reduced Inclusive Terms during August §|—Fred’k Remington. 
and September. Funk & Wagnalls 
and London. 


ARIS OUT OF DOORS 
pA woth Smith has written! “New York’’ and Albany” 


another delightful book—‘“ Parisians Out | 

Doors.” “Smith’s book would make | General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
a wouren Indian part with his cigars.”’ 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Company, New York 


“Hendrick Hudson” 


Leave New York 8:40 A. M., Albany 8:30 
A. M., Sundays excepted. 


Afternoon Steamer ‘Mary Powell” 


1:45 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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A REAL BARGAIN 


L BARGAIN No. 1 HUGO’S WORKS) My 9 
PPEARED IN DIGEST JULY 13th 0. 


We offer, until sold 


ONLY 29 SETS 


Complete Novels of 


DEF OE 


This superb Edition de Luxe was 
imited to 750 sets 


16 HANDSOME VOLUMES 
Text Complete and Unexpurgated 








CONTENTS OF THE SET 





Robinson Crusoe © 3 vols. | Colonel Jacque 2 vols. G ® 
i Duncan Campbell 1 vol. | The Fortunate Mis- 
} Memoirs of a Cava- tress - + 2 vols. O 1S a 
lier - + 2 vols. | ANew Voyage Round 
ie — an a = a... mn + Ivol. 
VAY (id nie 1 vol. See Japan at its best—when chrysanthemums are in bloom and the 
’ Plague Year _—! vol. | The King of Pirates | vol. Island Empire is in holiday dress. 


Introductions to each novel have 
9 been specially prepared by Gustave 
uy Howard Maynadier, Ph.D., of Harvard, 
mg and the volumes are illustrated by 
photogravures printed on etching paper. 
Presswork by University Press, Cam- 
bridge. THE BINDING is a Fine Three 
Quarter Persian Morocco, De Luxe style. 
Subscription Price $64.00. 


: OUR REAL BARGAIN OFFER ON 
THESE 29 SETS IS LESS THAN 


4/4 PRICES 


Ceesccees CUT OUT-—MAIL PROMPTLY.....-+:= 


SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE INSPECTION 


To BIGELOW, SMITH & CO., 35 Wall St., New York 


Send me on approval, all charges prepaid, for 10 
, tion, a set of DEFOR'S WORKS, 
.00 style, special reduced price only 
If the set is satisfactory I to send 
mn examination or within days and 
y until the special price is paid in full, 
when the books shall become my property. If the 
are not satisfactory upon examination I will 
notify you and hold them subject to your order. 


NMED S's'sind sio:4a:sig't bh asiose ee vale anomie aeeeen 
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Trveland Resort Diredory 


CS DD YILDYD 















go this fall, and go on the mammoth Trans-Pacific liner—largest and most 
comfortable boat in service between Seattle and the Orient—the famous 


Next Sailings September 10 and November 29. For illustrated folder, rates, 
reservations and detailed information address any representative of the Great 
Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or most convenient office of the 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
Ww. Cc. THORN, 


BOSTON—201 Washington Street and 207 Old South Bldg. 





If you are ever going to 


Japan and China 


Steamship “Minnesota” 


Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 





NEW YORK—319 and 379 Broadway 
PHILADELPH[A~- 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO - 226 and 208 South Clark St. j 
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From Every Point of View the GLIDDEN TOUR Was a 


CLEAN SWEEP ts: WHITE 


1—All White Entries Made Perfect Scores. 
Three contesting White Steamers started and three finished with perfect scores. 











cri a ce OT AN 


2—Superiority of Steam. 


Wa 100 % of the White Steamers finished with perfect scores. 30 % of the gasoline cars 
in finished with perfect scores. 


3—All White Models Scored 100 %. 


The three White contesting cars. were each of a different type, as follows: a 30 H. P. 
touring car and a 20 H.P. touring car competed for the Glidden Trophy and a 30 H.P. 


Ms 


runabout competed for the Hower Trophy. In other words, a single entry for each type was 
sufficient to produce a perfect score for each type. 


4—Team Performance Unequalled. 


4 The White was the only make, represented by three or more cars, which came through 
iit without penalization. »  ..., 
ine 1 ~ << 5—White Won Hower Trophy. 


i The White Runabout won the Hower Trophy, the only individual prize offered in 
' connection with the tour. 


i 6—The White Cars Carried No Extra Parts. 


\ 
A The White Steamers carried absolutely «10 extra parts, as is evident from an examination 
of the official listin the July 25th issue of The Automobile. 


7—White Performance Clean-Cut and Decisive. 


Hi | The White Steamers did not have any points rebated, penalizations removed, or protests 
lodged against them. Their performances were clean-cut, decisive, and unquestioned. Each 
of the touring cars carried as a passenger throughout the tour a newspaper man or some 
other unbiased person, so that the statement each night of “no replacements” bore the signa- 
ture of other than interested parties. 


8—Two 1906 Whites Went Through as Non-Contestants. 
i In addition to the three White contesting cars, two Whites of last year’s model success- 
i | fully completed the trip as non-contestants. One‘of these, fitted with express body, was used 
| as a supply wagon by the Diamond Rubber Co. It carried the heaviest load of any car 
making the journey, and placed to its credit the longest trip ever completed by a commercial 
vehicle. The other non-contesting car carried representatives of the press. 
Both of these cars had hada year of continuous hard service and their performance on this 
tour, when so many new cars were falling by the wayside, aptly illustrates the longevity 


of the White. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TOPICS ‘OF 


CRIME AND HYSTERIA IN NEW YORK 


HE series of murders, assaults, and unusually numerous 
crimes of varying seriousness with which the New York 
police have had recently to deal has brought the attention even of 
papers in the far corners of the country to the deplorable con- 
ditions existing in this city. Foreign papers as well are beginning 
to comment on the “ carnival of crime.” And in the home press, 
while so far there has been but little editorial treatment of the mat- 
ter, the news columns of the more excitable have been for some 
time filled with the morbid details of most 
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THE DAY 


“Hysteria in the press breeds hysteria in the public. There 
have been a shocking number of crimes against children, but we 
have little hesitation in saying that very many of the chronicled 
assaults on young girls are fictitious. They have their origin 
either in the newspaper offices or in the general state of nervous 
apprehension. In the poorer districts, children by the tens of 
thousands have daily visited the grocery-store and the butcher’s 
stall, the shoemaker’s booth or the iceman’s cellar, without fear. 
A slight jest or a good-humored threat is sufficient now to send the 
child, who begins reading the Za/es¢ at the age of six and studying 
its pictures at the age of three, shrieking to her mother. It will 

be remembered how children all over town 





sensational crime. To such an extent has 
this kind of news been exploited that some of 
the more staid papers are now uttering a 
protest. “No one attempting to derive an 
estimate of present conditions in New York 
from the front-page contents of many of our 
newspapers,” we read in Zhe Evening Post, 
“could be blamed for concluding that soci- 
ety is on the verge of dissolving into anarchy. 
... The alarm is being sounded not only 
by publications to whose thunderous and 
shrieking headlines we have grown accus- 
tomed, but by papers which professedly as- 
pire to higher journalistic aims.” Even Zhe 
Evening Post admits that “there is no deny- 
ing the fact that we are in the midst of an 
epidemic of crime,” but it continues, “the 
situation is bad enough without its being 
magnified to monstrous proportions and 








were fleeing from imaginary kidnapers not 
so very long ago.” 

The New York Zimes remarks that the 
pathologists “ would probably take the ground 
that the assaults upon children now horrify- 
ing the city are the more or less nearly un- 
controllable manifestations of mental disequi- 
librium, turned by ‘suggestion’ in this one 
direction for the time being, and that it is 
therefore a thing to be cured rather than one 
to be punished.” While this may be true, it 
admits, the diagnosis doesn’t help matters 
much unless acure can be proposed. It con- 
tinues : 


“The problem is to find out the right, that 
is, the effective, thing to do, promptly to stop 
this series of what, whether quite accurately 
or not is of little moment, seems to most of us 
to be a series'of most abominable crimes 
committed by the basest of criminals. It is 








drenched in lurid colors.” With great ear- 
nestness it urges moderation. We read: 


“Especially the aforesaid publications 
with the reverberating headlines have good 
grounds for searching their consciences in 
this matter. Page after page devoted to 
playing up all the wretched details of pas- 
sional crime, eked out with pictures of a hideous and suggestive 
realism, can not be thrown daily before hordes of semiilliterate 
readers without working mischief. We need not presuppose 
original criminality in one who yields to the bad influence of such 
public prints. Mere weakness of character, accentuated by sea- 
sonal and climatic conditions, will succumb in time to insistent 
harping on debilitating topics. Add thereto the promise of un- 
limited notoriety which the very columns and picture-galleries de- 
scriptive of crime offer to the degraded type of mind, season with 
a bit of trumpeting on the break-down of our police system, and 
we have at hand a brew excellently adapted to arouse and stimu- 
late brute violence. ...... 


this summer. 


Copyrighted 1907 by Pach Bros,, New York. 


GENERAL BINGHAM, 
Commissioner of Police in New York. He 
says that the influx of undesirable immigrants 
is largely responsible for the epidemic of 
crime which is confronting his department 


obvious, however, that they are not to be 
deterred by the fear of summary killing at 
the hands of maddened neighbors or of im- 
prisonment under the law, and there is need 
of other and more ingeniously adapted meas- 
ures of protection and prevention. , 
To treat them like pickpockets, burglars, or 
even murderers is probably a waste of time. But the prohibition 
of punishments that are unusual as well as those that are cruel 
may stand in the way of a really scientific remedy for the evil 
confronting us, despite the fact that somehow we came to electric 
death-deaiing.” 

The committing of these many crimes is mostly traced by the 
papers to the presence in the city of bands of criminalaliens. The 
Black Hand society of the Italians has long been infamous here. 
More recently the Armenian Hunchakist has become notorious. 
While it is admitted that others than these have contributed to 
the “crime wave,” the fact that General. Bingham, the Police 
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Commissioner, is reported to ascribe -to the “undesirable immi- 
grants” most of the blame, leads papers outside of New York to 
comment upon this feature. Says the Toledo B/ade, for instance : 


“The problem of handling the million or more of people who 
are swarming in from Europe is not easy of solution. If it was 
merely a matter for economists, the arrivals could be parceled off 
to various sections of the country where help is needed, with an 
approximate degree of proportion, but there is the individual taste 
to be consulted, and unfortunately the glare of New York acts on 
these people like the lamp to the moth. 

“So, while the Police Commissioner is not disheartened, he 
realizes that he must look to the Government for aid in protecting 
New York from the hordes of aliens. With that problem solved, 
he can in time meet the other exigencies of the situation. He has 
already weeded much of the corruption out of the department and 
some of the inefficiency. He is nota cruel man, but he believes 
that criminals must be handled without gloves, in the interests of 
the masses.” 


Referring in particular to the Black Hand society the New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat observes: 


“So long as the foreign criminals confine their blackmail and 
murder operations to victims of their own nationality, and so long 
as the latter connive at the outrages and aid their oppressors by 
continuing their policy of secrecy, it is probable that the police 
will be unable to wipe out the organization and round up the crim- 
inals. The attempt to help people who refuse to be helped or to 
help themselves is a thankless if not an impossible task. Sooner 
or later, however, the law-abiding Italians of New York will follow 
the example set by their fellow-countrymen in New Orleans and 
effect an organization to cooperate with the police in putting a 
stop to this species of villainy. Once this step is taken, New York 
will be freed from the infamous thrall of the imported murder 
society, and the colonies of other cities will not be slow in adopt. 
ing similar methods for its extinction in their own localities.” 





MEANING OF THE PHILIPPINE ELECTIONS 


OME of our papers have been trying to explain the apathy of 
the Filipinos regarding the election of delegates to their first 
Assembly by declaring that the natives do not really want self- 
government. This view is not accepted by the Baltimore A meri- 
can, which suggests that “ probably the truth is that the Filipinos 
expect nothing in the way of actual self-government from the new 
Assembly, and therefore do not deem it worth their while to go 
through the idle form of voting.” But, whatever causes this lack 
of interest, the presence of it is the thing most widely commented 
upon. The result of the election isa surprize to those who thought 
that the slim registration lists presaged a victory for the Progres- 
sistas, whose platform asserts that they “ will willingly wait until 
Uncle Sam is ready tograntindependence.” Altho complete elec- 
tion returns will not be in for some time, it is reported that indica- 
tions show a majority for the Nacionalistas, the party demanding 
immediate independence. The New York Sux’s cable dispatches 
contain the following information, which throws some light on the 
politics of the islands: 


“ Before the election it was the general belief that the Progres- 
sistas were the best organized. They had only one candidate in 
each district, whereas the Nacionalistas had two candidates in sev- 
eral of the districts. The platform of the latter resembles that of 
the Immediatestas, in demanding immediate independence and 
reduction of the salaries of American officers. 

“The Progressistas advocate good roads, readjustment of the 
tariff, wider public education, and the enforcement of sanitary 


“ The Progressistas had something resembling a party organiza- 
tion, but the others were loose aggregations resembling bands de- 
voted to some idea. Their candidates were chiefly self-appointed, 
there being no primaries or nominating conventions to put them 
before the people. 

“The total registration in Manila was 7,927. The total vote 
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was 7,250. Many conservatives and representative merchants did 
not vote, being satisfied with the present administration. A large 
proportion of the voters belong to the barely qualified class. 

“Incomplete returns indicate that not 2 per cent. of the civilized 
population registered. Probably the total vote will be approxi. 
mately one-half of that at the municipal elections of 1903, when 
150,000 registered and 118,000 voted, altho the suffrage has been 
unchanged since then and the election law, translated into Spanish, 
Tagalog, and Ilocano, was distributed thoroughly.” 


Referring to the suggestion that perhaps this apathy of the Fili- 
pinos indicated that they did not care to trouble themselves about 
so little self-government as they will receive, the antiimperialist 
Springfield Republican remarks: 


“The Filipinos, it is to be hoped, willnot allow such feelings to 
have permanent sway over them, since progress can certainly be 
made along the lines laid down in the legislative Assembly soon 
to be instituted. Their work in that body will be observed, and the 
American people will surely be glad to note evidences of a native 
capacity to make liberal institutions workable in the archipelago.” 


But the Philadelphia /zguzrer is skeptical. “It looks,” we read, 
“as tho the Filipinos were very much like our Cuban friends. 
Their desire for self-government is primarily, if not exclusively, a 
desire for ‘jobs,’ and so it seems to be at Manila. An’ election 
which opens up no chance for office-holding is not worth bothering 
about.” “To cut them adrift with the idea of letting them work 
out their own salvation, when it is quite certain that what they 
would work out would be their own ruin, would be acrime,” is the 
conclusion reached by this paper. In like trend is this comment 
of the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer : 


“Such self-government as the Philippines will have under the 
new régime will be a government by a small oligarchy of self-seek- 
ing, active politicians, aspiring to complete independence of the 
United States, because, with independence, the entire control of 
the Government would be in their hands, and they could profit 
thereby. With independence, the Government would not only be 
in the hands of this oligarchy, but it would be for it, without regard 
to the interests of the people. Actual self-government will be 
possible for the Filipinos only when the people as a whole are edu- 
cated to the point of being able to take an active and intelligent 
interest in public affairs, and prepared to take full part therein. 
In all probability this will not come until the majority in the islands 
consists of a generation which has been educated in American 
schools, and which has thus acquired a knowledge of the meaning 
of democratic government. In view of the showing made, discus- 
sion of the possibilities of future independence for the Philippines 
should properly be postponed until the new generation has come on 
the field.” 


And that for other reasons they can well afford to wait is the 
assertion of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which says: 


“When the Filipinos contrast their condition under the Ameri- 
can Government with the fate which has just befallen Korea, they 
will see what they escaped by getting into the hands of the United 
States rather than in becoming Japanese territory in any trans- 
formation of things in their section of the world. Moreover, the 


railways which the United States is starting to build will mean 


even more as factors of progress than will the Congress which is 
soon to assemble.” 


That the Filipinos “ to whom after nine years we have granted the 
privilege of electing a representative assembly ” should show their 
“sheer ingratitude” by electing a majority of delegates from the 
party demanding independence, draws a smile from the New York 
World. With irony it asks: 


“What better proof can there be that the Filipinos by blood and 
the color of their skins are a base and treacherous race, unfit for 
free institutions and incapable of self-government? What destiny 
can Providence possibly contemplate for such a people except the 
denial of popular rights and the perpetuation of foreignrule? For 
downright disloyalty the Filipinos deserve to rank with the voters 
of Oklahoma, who after being offered the blessings of Statehood 
delight in being counted a Democratic stronghold.” 
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OUTLAWING WHISKY IN THE SOUTH 


HE prohibition victory in Georgia, which we were misled 
into announcing a little prematurely by erroneous reports 
in the Northern papers, will be followed by similar action in other 
Southern States if the hopes and fears of whisky’s foes and friends 
are correct. One of its most bitter foes, Zhe Union Signal (Chi- 
cago), organ of the W. C. T. U., says “it is generally conceded 
that Mississippi will soon follow the example of Georgia,” notes 
that a prohibition bill is before the Alabama legislature, declares 
that “ Texas is ripe for State prohibition,” and adds that “it seems 
certain that, one by one, the Southern States will speedily swing 
into the prohibition column.” On the other side President Tay- 
lor, of the National Wholesale Liquor-Dealers’ Association of 
America, made this confirmatory declaration in his report to the 
annual convention at Atlantic City last June: 

“During the past twelve months the Prohibitionists have made 
grave inroads on our business. Especially is this true in the 
South, and unless we work with more energy and determination to 
stop this tidal wave every State in the South will be closed to us.” 


Striking evidence of the South’s attitude toward the liquor traffic 
appears in the report of the laws passed by the Texas legislature 
at its recent session, a copy of which is courteously sent us by Mr. 
L. T. Dashiell, the Secretary of State. A large amount of legis- 
lation restricting the liquor traffic in Texas appears in this volume, 
not the least notable being a law to prevent express companies 
bringing packages of liquor into no-license districts. This is 
effected by a law (as its title reads) “imposing occupation tax on 
persons, firms, or corporations handling liquors C.O. D.” The 
“occupation tax” is fixt at $5,000 a year, and the county or town 
concerned is empowered to add a tax of $2,500 more. Another 
law makes it a misdemeanor to drink intoxicating liquor on any 
passenger train in Texas; anda third imposes an “ occupation tax” 
of $2,000 a year on “all retail dealers in non-intoxicating malt 
liquor” in no-license districts, and provides for an additional 
$1,000 tax by the local authorities. The fact that the first of ' ese 
laws passed the House by a vote of 104 to 3 and the Senate by a 
vote of 29 to o throws light on the general attitude of the legislature. 

The New York Wor/d sketches the present prohibition situation 
in the following informing paragraphs: 


“The passing of a prohibition law in Georgia adds a Southern 

















MR. BRYAN’S EXPLANATIONS HAVE PROVED UNSATISFACTORY, 
—Darlinz in the Des Moines Register and Leader, 
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State to the stronghold of the ‘drys’ in the Far West, Kansas; in 
the extreme East, Maine; in the extreme North, North Dakota, 
and in the heart of the Union, Tennessee. 

“ At the beginning of the year the number of people living under 
Statutory prohibition in Maine, North Dakota, and Kansas was 
Only 2,500,000. By the end of the year Tennessee and Georgia 
will nearly have trebled the number, 

“ Georgia is the largest State that ever passed a prohibitory law, 
if we except New York’s abortive attempt many years ago. 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Iowa have all tried 
and abandoned prohibition, yet the number living under it will 
soon be larger than ever before. Adding those in the Territories 
under Congressional prohibition, the total number will be about 
8,000,000. 

“One-third of the remaining citizens live in ‘dry’ communities 
under the operation of local-option laws, or in the South in coun- 
ties where higher-license fees are practically prohibitive. 

“ Figures show the United States to be one of the most temper- 
ate nations. Nearly half its people live in communities where get- 
ting a drink means breaking the law or defying public sentiment.” 


The reason for the wave of prohibition sentiment in the South, 
as we have noticed before, is the desire to keep intoxicants away 
from the negroes and the lower class of whites, who are incited to 
crime and vice by strong drink. The Springfield Repudlican 
treats the case thus: 


“The relation between the saloon and negro crime in the South 
is so close that the most superficial observer must notice it. There 
is a like relation between white criminality and the saloon, but the 
Southern prohibitionists are not obliged to dwell so much on that 
point. Their cause acquires strength among the white population 
because the degrading influence of the low negro-dive upon colored 
youth is advertised incessantly in every Southern town and city. 
The negro slums in cities like New Orleans, with their innumer- 
able ‘pool-rooms’ and bars, are among the vilest spots in America. 
They are centers of drunkenness, gambling, and vice, and they 
contribute a steady stream of criminals to the police courts. On 
the levee in Vicksburg are negro saloons where scores of idle 
negroes spend their time, and it is to such places that employers 
of labor often have to go to drum up men for their service. The 
saloon and gambling-joint turn out quantities of new negro crimi- 
nals every year up and down the Mississippi Valley and through- 
out the interior. These resorts did not flourish in the days of 
slavery, but since the whites abandcned the negro largely to his 
own self-civilizing efforts and left him to revel in the full indul- 
gence of his baser propensities, all the while drawing away from 
him socially, there has been a natural development of ihe machinery 
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of negro vice and crime. No race, moreover, has the social 
instinct more acutely sensitized than the negro. He loves com- 
panionship and social pleasures. It is not too much to say that, 
in the rigid conditions of the race’s social isolation, the saloon has 
been all the more sought because of its company and diversions. 

“ A well-enforced prohibitory law should destroy many of these 
degrading dens of iniquity and thus tend to minimize the menacing 
problem of criminality. It is not at all clear, however, that prohi- 
bition as an agency to ameliorate the conditions of the race ques- 
tion will ever prove sufficient. The intention may be to have the 
police especially severe in closing up negro bars; possibly the 
same severity, in the cities at least, will not be shown toward the 
bars patronized by white men. But, however that may work out, 
the struggle against negro criminality must embrace something 
beside a ‘thou shalt not.’ Itmust be positive as well as negative. 
It must not only close the doors of darkness, but open wide the 
doors of light.” 


GOVERNOR GLENN'S “VICTORY” 


HE railroads yielded to my ultimatum. 


. .. The effect of 

the victory is a triumph for States’ rights, and in the future 
a Federal court, at the instance of a railroad line, will be slow to 
enjoin a sovereign State 
from enforcing its laws.” 
Thus Governor Glenn, 
of North Carolina, de- 
scribes his compromise 
agreement with theSouth- 
ern Railway by which the 
State gives up the prose- 
cution of most of its suits 
against the road in return 
for the promise that after 
August 8 the road will 
observe the State’s new 
rate law, pending the 
determination ofits con- 
stitutionality in the Uni- 
ted States Supreme 
Court. The press, how- 
ever, are by no means 
willing to accept this ‘ vic- 
tory’ at the Governor’s 
valuation. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger, for instance, 
remarks that “so far as 

















PRESIDENT W. W. FINLEY, OF THE SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


His compromise with the State of North 
Carolina he characterizes as an “act of 
expediency,’ maintaining still that the 
law is on his side. 


for law 
order, for 


it is a victory 
and mod- 
eration and reason, no 
The railway company simply 
decided that it was better to submit to injustice than to give op- 
portunity to the State authorities who had the power—and who 
threatened to use it—not only to destroy the railroad, but to dis- 
turb the peace of the community.” So, it concludes, “ Governor 
Glenn, instead of maintaining his position of defiance, has simply 


credit is due to Governor Glenn. 


been relieved from it by the judicious action of the railway com- 
pany.” Again, to quote the New York Zvening Mail: 


“ North Carolina will score a ‘ victory ’ when the Supreme Court 
says its law is constitution—the sort of victory possible to any 
party who appears against another party before a tribunal with 
authority and rights superior to its own. It has not, however, 
made any ‘ step forward for States’ rights,’ for it has not vindi- 
cated the equality of its State courts with the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. 

“The other party in the contention has simply consented not to 
avail itself of the protection of the lower Federal court, for reasons 
thus suggested by the president of the railroad: ‘We must con- 
tinue to live in North Carolina.’ That is a decision personal to 
the Southern Railway. We shall not yet accept the statement 
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that it was recommended by the National Administration, or the 
claim that the latter was moved by bluster to advise it.” 


And the New York Gloée goes even farther, to declare that “ the 
Governor’s victory is in part a retreat, a defeat maybe,” and con- 
tinues : 


“For he had cited provisions of the State constitution which, as 
he averred, demanded that he should push the indictments under 
the rate law. But now by articles 6 and 7 of the treaty the follow- 
ing provisions are made: 

“6. All indictments and prosecutions now pending to be dis- 
missed and no other indictments or prosecutions to be instituted 
for any alleged violation of the law up to the time the new 2%-cent 
rate is put into effect under this arrangement, as far as the Governor 
can control the same. 

“7. The Governor to advise all people against bringing any 
penalty suits pending final determination of the questions involved, 
and to ask the peopleas a whole to acquiesce in this arrangement. 

“ A governor who had so strongly asserted his obligation to see 
that the laws were duly enforced now agreeing to dismiss what he 
had asserted was due enforcement; agreeing to inhibit such en- 
forcement in the future so far as he ‘can control the same’; and, 
most remarkable of all, agreeing to advise all other sovereign citi- 
zens of the State against enforcement of the law—such a governor 
stands in a position unique and wonderful.” 


At the same time, even by some of those papers which thus ques- 
tion the extent of the Governor’s victory, it is conceded that the 
present situation in the State is a much more comfortable one for 
all parties than that existing when State and Federal courts were 
in mutual defiance. “Some such arrangement as is now made 
might have been made at the start,” suggests the New York /our- 
nal of Commerce,“ if the right disposition had been shown on both 
sides.” Zhe Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), conceding to 
both sides a certain amount of right, observes that “at the same 
time the situation seems to illustrate the inherent evil of doing a 
right thing in the wrong way and to indicate the wisdom of old, 
that while all things may be lawful, all things may not be advi- 
sable.” But the Philadelphia /zguirer finds the result “ one which 
is most fortunate for the whole country,” and continues thus: 


“It gives a breathing spell while the courts pursue their regular 
course, and during this time it seems likely that the question will 
settle itself regardless of the final judicial decision. A Federal 
judge in Missouri has given a similar rate law a three months’ ex- 
perimental trial. In North Carolina the trial will be longer than 
that, probably more than six months. If in that period, as seems 
likely, the new rates justify themselves, there will be no reduction, 
no matter what the Supreme Court decides on the abstract ques- 
tion involved. It seems likely to be a case in which both sides 
will win, and that is the happiest ending to any controversy.” 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat remarks that “ larger interests 
are depending on this North-Carolina suit than those which are 
immediately involved.” It concludes: 


“When the case teaches the Supreme Court a ruling will prob- 
ably be made which will deal with bigger lines than the Southern 
Railway, and which will concern itself with larger personages than 
Governor Glenn, and with more populous and more important 
commonwealths than North Carolina. Issues resembling this 
Southern-Railway case are shaping themselves in many States. 
When the present case goes to the Supreme Court it will probably 
be shaped so that a decision will be reached which will settle 
many controversies between roads and State governments. A 
settlement will also be reached on the question of conflict of 
authority between the National Government and the States on 
issues which are left in doubt by the constitution-framers, and 
which now have to be decided by the best light that the Supreme 
Court can throw on the matter. These are days in which the 
States seem to be aroused to the necessity of asserting themselves 
in many directions in which they have been quiescent recently. 
These also are days in which the National Government is concern- 
ing itself with activities which have not been touched by it hereto- 
fore. Conflicts of authority are inevitable between the Federal 


régime and the States, and this is a good time to havea ruling by 
the highest tribunal on these issues.” 
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AMERICA UNRIPE FOR MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP: 


HAT acommittee of twenty experts chosen by the National 
Civic Federation should be able to make an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of municipal ownership in the United States and Great 
Britain without coming to any definite recommendation for or 
against it seems to some a lame and impotent conclusion. “The 
wonderful conclusions of these wonderful concluders do not seem 
to get us any forrader,” remarks an editorial writer of the New 
York Evening Sun. To others, however, the very inability of the 
committee to make a sweeping recommendation is proof of their 
sincerity. “If they had brought out any kind of panacea with a 
great flourish,” says the New York Evening Post, “sober people 
would have distrusted them,” while as it is, their very caution and 
disagreements “ prove the serious and painstaking nature of their 
inquiry.” 

The make-up of the committee ranged from M. E. Ingalls, rail- 
road magnate, to D. J. Keefe, president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, with editors, college professors, lighting 
experts, and others between. Yet they all were able to agree upon 
the report, save two who made some modifications, and one who 
wrote a separate report of his own. The most important point 
in the main report is the opinion that municipalities should operate 
whatever affects the health of their people, but should not go into 
municipal trading, where revenue, and not health, is the main ob- 
ject. To quote from the report: 

“Weare of the opinion that a public utility which concerns the 
health of the citizens should not be left to individuals, where the 
temptation of profit might produce disastrous results, and there- 
fore it is our judgment that undertakings in which the sanitary 
motive largely enters should be operated by the public. 

“We have come to the conclusion that municipal ownership of 
public utilities should not be extended to revenue-producing indus- 
tries which do not involve the public health, the public safety, 
public transportation, or the permanent occupation of public streets 
or grounds, and that municipal operation should not be undertaken 
solely for profit. 

“Weare also of the opinion that all future grants to private com- 
panies for the construction and operation of public utilities should 
be terminable after a certain fixt period, and that meanwhile cities 
should have the right to purchase the property for operation, lease, 
or sale, paying its fair value.” 

















THE EMPEROR OF KOREA TO THE RESIDENT-GENERAL—“ Please 
may I have a cigaret ?” 
—McCutcheonin the Chicago Tribune. 


America’s unripeness for municipal ownership, as compared 
with Great Britain, is treated in these paragraphs: 


“We wish to bring to your consideration the danger here in the 
United States of turning over these public utilities to the present 
government of some of our cities. Some, we know, are well gov- 
erned and the situation on the whole seems to be improving, but 
they are not up to the government of British cities. We found in 
England and Scotland a high type of municipal government, which 
is the result of many years of struggle and improvement. Busi- 
ness men seem to take a pride in serving as city councilors or 
aldermen, and the government of such cities as Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and others includes many of the best citizens 
of the city. These conditions are distinctly favorable to munici- 
pal operation. 

“In the United States, as is well known, there are many cities 
not in such a favorable condition. It is charged that the political 
activity of public-service corporations has in many instances been 
responsible for the unwillingness or inability of American cities to 
secure a higher type of public service. This charge we believe to 
be true. However, there seems to be an idea with many people 
that the mere taking by the city of allits public utilities for munic- 
ipal operation will at once result in ideal municipal government 
through the very necessity of putting honest and competent citi- 
zens in charge. While an increase in the number and importance 
of municipal functions may have a tendency to induce men of a 
higher type to become public officials, we do not believe that this 
of itself will accomplish municipal reform. We are unable to rec- 
ommend municipal ownership as a political panacea. 

“In many cases in the United States the people have heedlessly 
given away their rights and reserved no sufficient power of control 
or regulaton, and we believe that corruption of public servants has 
sprung, in large measure, from this condition of things. With 
the regulations that we have advised, with the publication of ac- 
counts and records and systematic control, the danger of the cor- 
ruption of public officials is very much reduced.” 


The committee’s division of utilities into two classes, one of 
which should fall inside municipal ownership and the other out- 
side, is supported by the following argument of the New York 
Journal of Commerce: 


“There is one important factor lacking in any city. government 
for the direction of any kind of business which is not an essential 
part of the administration of affairs strictly governmental, and 
that is the incentive of self-interest in those charged with the labor 
and responsibility of management. Certain functions, as the con- 
struction and care of streets, parks, and public places, police, fire, 
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THERE AIN’T GOING TO BE NO KOREA. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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and public-health protection, and provision for general education, 
must be exercised by organized government. It is not easy to 
get them performed efficiently, economically, and honestly, but 
they are things into which private self-interest and profit can not 
practically enter. The production and distribution of gas and 
electricity for light, heat, or power, and the organization and direc- 
tion of facilities for travel, are business matters involving invest- 
ment, capital expenditures, financial control and direction, and 
questions of profit and loss, and no motive has yet been found to 
take the place of that of individual self-interest, sufficiently strong 
to induce the expert knowledge and training, the energetic effort 
and constant attention and detail, and the watchful care over ex- 
penses and receipts necessary to secure successful results. This 
incentive of personal success and private gain needs to be under 
such control that public rights and interests shall be duly secured, 
but it can not be dispensed with without a loss of vigor and vigi- 
lance. There is need of an effective regulator, but the motive 
power can not be spared.” 


Another plan is presented by the San Francisco Chronicle, 
which says: 


“What we are beginning to call the ‘Mexican’ method of con- 
trol of public-service corporations is not touched on in this report. 
That method is the control by acquirement of a large, if not con- 
trolling, interest in the stock. There is no reason for calling ita 
‘Mexican’ method, for it has long been in use in Europe. The 
Suez Canal Company is one example. German ownership in coal 
companies is another. The old United States bank is still 
another. This method has the advantage of effective public con- 
trol while retaining the stimulus of private interest. The private 
stockholders can be relied on to prevent political abuses, and the 
public ownership assures the necessary publicity.” 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE HAYWOOD 
TRIAL 


“JT is the most tremendous victory ever won by the working 

class of America,” declares the Chicago Socialist of the Hay- 
wood acquittal. “Capitalism staked everything upon this attempt 
to murder a man because he stood for Labor, and Capitalism 
lost,” it adds. All of which shows, to the satisfaction of this 























WHAT THE JURY DID. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago 77zbune. 


paper, that “the day when a man can be hung in this country be- 
cause he is fighting for Labor, is gone forever.” The further 
comments of Zhe Socialist tell vividly the odds against which the 
defense has been fighting and praise all who have stood by the 
prisoner, while denouncing vigorously the “ profit-hungry, blood- 
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thirsty mob that shrieked for the death of those who sought to 
stay the greed of exploitation.” A part of this comment we quote; 


“ Not one of the great papers that are owned and controlled by 
the capitalist class dared to tell the truth about the battle. Nos 
one of those who claim to sit in high and morat places in present 
society dared to stand for the principles of truth and justice that 
they profess 

“There were times when some of us would have been thankful 
for help from any source that might have promised the lives of 
those we loved. Butno helpcame. It was better so. It would 
have taken years to have shown the rotten blackness of capitalism 
as this trial has shown it. 

“That jury that freed Haywood CONVICTED CAPITALISM. 

“It SET THE STAMP OF LIAR UPON THE PAGES OF EVERY 
CAPITALIST PAPER IN AMERICA. It put the stamp of attempted 
murderer upon the brow of the President of the United States, 
who manipulated the machinery of justice that he might shelter a 
land thief while that thief was hunting a workingman to his death.” 


Credit for the success of the defense is divided among the attor- 
neys who “ dared to tell a jury the simple truth of the class strug- 
gle,” the trade-unions which “helped to set in motion that tidal 
wave of working-class resentment which made the conviction of 
innocent men impossible,” the hundreds of Moyer-Haywood con- 
ferences, and the Socialists. Of the influence of these latter it 
says: 


“Fundamentally this victory is due to the efforts of the Socialist 
press and the Socialist party organization that set in motion the 
machinery which aroused the working class of the United States. 
to action. It was this press that poured such a light of publicity 
upon that court-room that it was impossible to carry out the mur- 
derous plot that had been planned. It wasthe Socialist organiza- 
tion that formed the nucleus of the great movement of protest that 
roused the whole country to action, that poured in the funds to 
keep the legal batteries in action, and that demonstrated to the 
capitalist class that the blood of these men could be purchased 
only by the surrender of the whole system of exploitation.” 


In decided contrast with these various sentiments exprest by the 
Socialist paper we find these remarks of Zhe Wall Street Journal 
(New York): 


“ As a matter of fact, there has never been a fairer trial. Never 
has there been a case in which has been illustrated more signally 
the safeguards which the law and the public opinion of the land 
throw around the individual citizen. The accused was handled 
fairly by sheriff, judge, attorneys, and jury. He was courteously 
treated in jail. The judge was eminently considerate of his rights. 
in the conduct of the case. The plea of Senator Borah, who made 
the principal address for the prosecution, was so conspicuously 
temperate in language, in argument, and in spirit that it drew from 
the defense a tribute of respect. The jury, without regard to what 
might have been their private feelings as to the probabilities of 
guilt, gave the benefit of every doubt to the accused, and, con- 
sidering that the charge had not been clearly proved, rendered a 
verdict of not guilty. 

“ Every charge made by the Socialists against the integrity of 
judicial procedure has been absolutely disproven by the conduct 
of this case. Law and order have triumphed. An object-lesson 
has been given of the value of submitting all our disputes to the 
orderly procedure of law and courts. After this verdict no Jabor 
agitator can stand up and say that there is no law in this country 
for the laboring class because the courts have been packed in the 
interest of capital.” 


Other papers have much to say about the impartiality with 
which the trial was conducted and the general satisfaction of the 
public with the conclusions of the jury. After disposing of these 
matters the editorial writers take up such questions as the pros- 
pect of the acquitted man receiving the Presidential nomination 
from the Socialists, the chances of Moyer and Pettibone for ac- 
quittal if brought to trial, the weight of Orchard’s testimony, and 
the lessons which both the Western Federation and the mine- 
owners can draw from the trial. 

“It is to be hoped,” remarks the Philadelphia Ledger, referring 
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to the rumors of Haywood’s Presidential aspirations, “that the 
Jabor-unionists in the East will refuse to be led into the black 
morass of demagogy and anarchy, and that they will demonstrate, 
by the absence of hysteria about Haywood, that they are sane as 
well as patriotic Americans.” And 7he Press of the same city says: 


“ There is no rightful affiliation between Eastern organized labor 
and the Western Federation of Miners. Their spirit and plans 
and methods are altogether different. We do not stop now to dis- 
cuss whether the labor element of the Far West has had provoca- 
tion forits violence. But itis to the credit of the labor element 
of the East that the broadest distinction has existed and been 
recognized between the two, and that distinction should be more 
carefully preserved now than ever.” 


Of the value of Orchard’s testimony we read in the St. Louis 
Republic: 


“The State’s case was prejudiced and discredited all through by 
this man’s extraordinary 
narrative. Init was seen 
an unfair and reprehen- 
sible attempt to draw out 
possibly valid testimony 
by rehearsing to the jury 
and to the prisoner at bar 
a lurid and highly imag- 
inative story of depravity, 
violence, and crime. 

“There was not fair 
play in this method, and 
it reacted in sympathy 
for the accused. When 
part of Orchard’s story 
was proven to be false 
the whole of it was dis- 
believed.” 





To which the New 
York World adds: 
“Dynamite and the 


Doxology, bludgeons and 
Beatitudes, guns and the 
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“It may be admitted that in the long strife between the mine- 
owners and the miners in Nevada and Idaho there were many ex- 
cesses committed on both sides which can not be defended, and 
that the rigors of the Bull Pen’ were as little justifiable as the de- 
struction of the property of the mine-owners. But one wrong does 
not justify another and a greater, and the Miners’ Federation, in 
any future conflict, should be careful to refrain from lawless acts 
that tend to the discredit of the labor-union cause all over the 


world, and especially from the employment of unscrupluous tools 
of the Orchard sort.” 


THE POWDER TRUST BEFORE THE 
COURTS 


= 6 Kur first Bonaparte was not more greedy to absorb territory 

than is our Bonaparte to enlarge the receivership domains.” 
Thus the New York G/ode greets the beginning of the suit by the 
Attorney-General to de- 
termine if the so-called 
Powder Trust be really 
a trust at all. The re- 
ceivership proposal which 
was first embodied in the 
action against the Tobac- 
co Trust is offered in the 
petition in this case also, 
as an alternative to the 
more usual “enjoining 
and restraining.” A state- 
ment issued by Attorney- 
General Bonaparte con- 
tains this description of 
the projected suit: 





“In its prayer for relief 
the Government asks, 
_ among other things, that 
# the Eastern Dynamite 














Gospel, do not go to- 
gether. Murderers may 
repent and there will be 
few who will trouble them 
selves about the genu- 
ineness of their conver- 
sion, but there isa natural 
and probably a commendable indisposition on the part of the 
average man to base any important action upon so uncertain a 
foundation.” 


MR. R. S. WADDELL, 


President of the Buckeye Powder CGom- 
pany of Peoria, Ill. His insistent demand 
upon the Attorney-General for the prosecu- 
tion of the Powder Trustis said to have in- 
fluenced the bringing of suit at this time. 


The Chicago Pos¢ calls attention to the light which has been 
shed on the operations of the mine-owners in Colorado and Mon- 
tana. “It has become apparent,” it says, “that the miners’ or- 
ganization was contending against a political and economic and 
social tyranny shockingly corrupt, vicious, and subversive of law 
and justice.” It continues: 


“That fact, too, has sunk deep into the consciousness of the 
American people, and has done much toward bringing them to the 
point of leniency toward the weaker party. 

“ Thus the larger result of the Haywood trial is that Americans 
are now, as never before, aware of the anarchy which has called 
itself government in Colorado, and now as never before are they 
able to fix the measure of blame and turn justly upon the Colo- 
rado community the full weight of its overwhelming condemnation. 

“What Colorado and Montana and other similar communities 
need is an influx of population concerned neither as mine-owners 
nor mine employees; a population of plain Americans, like the 
members of the Haywood jury ; « population which will keep the 
law and see that it is kept in the spirit of American democracy 
and of a citizenship concerned with justice, honorable liberty, and 
broad fraternity.” 


Balancing the rights and wrongs of both sides, the Brooklyn 
Times concludes : 


“Company, the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Powder 
Company, of Delaware, 
and the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Company, the 
three gigantic operating 
companies, be enjoined 
and restrained from operating and engaging in interstate com- 
merce in ti United States, or, if the court is of the opinion 
that the public in this will be better subserved thereby, that re- 
ceivers be appointed to take posession of all the property, assets, 
business, and affairs of each and all of these three gigantic oper- 


SENATOR HENRY A, DU PONT. 


When he was elected to the Senate from 
Delaware he announced his retirement from 
the powder companies of which he was the 
head, The Attorney-General, however, has 
made him a defendant in the present suit. 


wating companies, with full power to administer the same and to 


take such course in regard thereto as will bring about conditions 
in such trade and commerce as shall be in harmony with law.” 


In addition to the ‘defendants named above, suit is brought 
against a number of smaller corporations alleged to be joined in 
the trust agreement, and against seventeen individuals, among 
whom is Senator Henry A. Du Pont, of Delaware. Of his con- 
nection with the trust thé New York Hera/d reports: 


“When Mr. Du Pont entered the Senate it was announced he 
had severed his active connection with the Powder Trust, but the 
Government’s petition points out that he was president of the great 
combination until January 1, 1906, and since that time has been a 
heavy stockholder and a dominant force in the direction of its 
business and policy. This is the first time in recent years a United 
States Senator has faced prosecution under the Sherman antitrust 
law. Senate history is dark with prosecutions and even convic- 
tions for other offenses, but not for violation of the statute which 
bears the name of a member of the Senate.” 


Editorial comments on the receivership idea merely repeat those 
quoted in THE LiTERARY DiGest of July 20, when the Tobacco 
Trust was receiving its first lessons in the scheme, 
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STANDARD OIL'S $29,000,000 FINE 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER was playing golf, the newspapers 
J tell us, when the messenger boy came riding across the green 
and handed him the yellow envelop containing the news that Stand- 
ard Oil had been fined $29,240,000 by Judge Landis, in the United 
States Circuit Court in Chicago, for rebating. “Well, gentlemen, 
shall we proceed?” he remarked, and, after telling an inquisitive 
guest the amount of the fine, he proceeded to make the nine-hole 
course in 53, the lowest score he had ever made. Similarly, some 
critics of Mr. Rockefeller believe that his company will not be de- 
terred by this tremendous fine from “proceeding” with their pres- 
ent methods, and, indeed, may be spurred on by it to attempt new 
records. Thus the New York Press remarks that “ Standard Oil 
will go on robbing the public just the same,” the amount of the 
fine “will be added to the price of oil,” the dividends will continue 
along their lofty levels, “Rogers will not have to sell his yacht, 
John D., Jr., can go on recklessly spending advice to young men 
at his Bible class,” and “ business at No. 26 Broadway will run as 
serenely as before.” The only way to smash the trust, declares 
The Press, is to attack it as a conspiracy in restraint of trade, 
“indict the Rockefellers and their partners,” hale them before a 
jury, and send them to jail. So, too, thinks the New York 4A meri- 
can and not a few other papers. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, however, instead of looking for heavier 
punishments, rather expects the present one to be mitigated, by 
the higher courts, because the size of the fine “discloses an enthu- 
siasm for punishment on the part of the judge which a conservative 
court will be disposed to regard very critically.” 

The temper of the judge may perhaps best be estimated from 
his own words. In his decision imposing the fine he said, in part: 

“It is the defendant's position that its offense was wholly techni- 
cal; that nobody has been injured because there was no other ship- 
per of oil, and that, therefore, the punishment, if any, should be a 
modest fine. It is novel indeed for a convicted defendant to urge 
the complete triumph of a dishonest course as a reason why such 
a course should go unpunished. Of course, there was no other 
shipper of oil, nor could there be, so long as by a secret arrange- 
ment the property of the Standard Oil Company was hauled by 
railway common carriers for one-third of what anybody else would 
have to pay. 

“In addition to this is the question of common honesty among 
men, which ought not to be altogether ignored in business even in 
this day. The conception and execution of such a commercial 
policy necessarily involve the contamination of subordinate 
officers or employees, even looking to the time when testimony 
will be required for the protection of the revenues of the offender 
from the exactions of the law for its violation. 

“The men who thus deliberately violate the law wound society 
more deeply than does he who counterfeits the coin or steals let 
ters from the mail.” e 

A reply to Judge Landis is given out by President James A. 
Morfett, of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. President 
Moffet claims that the 6-cent rate paid by the oil company “ was 
the rate issued to the Standard by the Alton as fhe lawful rate, 
and the Standard was.justified in believing from its own investi- 
gation and from the information received from the railroad com- 
pany that 6 cents was the lawful rate.” 

The 18-cent rate held by the court to be the lawful rate “was a 
‘class’ and not a ‘commodity ’ rate,” adds Mr. Moffett, and official 
testimony showed that “it was never applied and never intended 
to apply to oil.” The Standard had been shipping one-third of its 
oil by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, whose legal and 
published rate was 6 cents, and Mr. Moffett points out, therefore, 
that “the company had no possible motive in shipping over the 
Alton, and thereby violating the law, when it might just as readily 
and conveniently have shipped all of its oil over the Eastern I]linois 
and not have violated any law.” Such facts as these, he declares, 
“not only demonstrate innocence, but inherently forbid the idea of 


guilt.” 
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But the Oil Trust will suffer more severely, thinks the Philadel. 
phia Press, from the report of the Commissioner of Corporations 
than from the fine of Judge Landis. “If the fine is large among 
fines,” says the Philadelphia paper, “it is not large measured by 
the profits which the Standard Oil has reached from railroad re- 
bates.” Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, the Commissioner, compares 
the prices of crude oil with the prices of refined oil and its by-prod- 
ucts for a series of years, to find whether the margin between the 
raw and completed products has been reduced by the improved 
methods and better organization of the trust. Instead of a re- 
duction, he finds an increase in this margin, from 6.6 cents per 
gallon for 1898 and 1899 to 7.7 for 1900 to 1902, and 8.4 cents for 
1903 to 1905. Here are some of the striking passages in the 
report: 


“The Standard has repeatedly claimed that it has reduced the 
price of oil, that it has been a benefit to the consumer, and that 
only a great combination like the Standard could have furnished 
oil at the prices that have prevailed. Each one of these claims is 
disproved. 

“The Standard has consistently used its power to raise the price 
of oil during the last ten years, not only absolutely, but also rela- 
tively to the cost of crude oil. 

“The statistical basis for this conclusion is founded upon a vast 
number of prices directly collected by the bureau from thousands 
of retail dealers throughout the country, as well’as from various 
other sources 

“ Naturally an increase has also taken place in the profits of the 
Standard by reason of this price policy. The increase in annual 
pofits from 1895 to 1904 was Over $27,000,000. ...... 

“ The dividends, however, were much less than the total earnings, 
Exact information as to these earnings is available only for the 
years 1882 to 1896 and for the years 1903 to 1905 inclusive, an ag- 
gregate for these years of about $714,000,000; but from these fig- 
ures the earnings for the other six years may be estimated with 
some degree of correctness, and it is substantially certain that the 
entire net earnings of the Standard from 1882 to 1906 were at least 
$790,000,000, and possibly much more. 

“These enormous profits have been based on an investment 
worth at the time of its original acquisition not more than 
$75,000,000 

“The proof is clear that the enormous profits of the Standard 
Oil Company are due not merely to superior efficiency, but also to 
monopoly power. The Standard Oil Company gives the public 
none of the benefit of its superior efficiency, but, on the contrary, 
charges prices higher than those which would exist in the absence 
of such a combination.” ‘ 


The New York 7imes, however, thinks the Smith report unjust. 
“Tt can not be doubted,” it asserts, “that if Mr. Rockefeller and 
the men about him had never been born, and if no other men of 
equal capacity had organized and built up the great Standard Oil 
business, and had ‘normal competition ’ always existed in the indus- 
try through the strife one with another of many companies with a 
few millions of capital, the price paid by consumers in this country 
for illuminating oil would now be much higher than the actual 
quoted prices.” 

The New York Commercia/, reputed to be the organ of Stand- 
ard Oil, pays its respects to Judge Landis thus: 


“That something besides a high sense of the justice and dignity 
of the laws, and a keen appreciation of outrage upon public rights, 
urged the court to its decidedly flamboyant declaration on the 
lawbreaking represented by the defendant company, is only too 
plain, and makes one ask why the court is making so open a bid 
for the plaudits of the masses in thus scathing so popular an ob- 
ject of public abuse? 

“ Now that the case of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, the giver 
of these illegal rebates, is ordered brought before the grand jury, 
it remains to be seen whether or not the court will continue its high 
standard of causticity inits case. The Chicago & Alton Railroad 
has some Indiana stockholders, it is believed, who will not enthuse 
over any overdoing of the judicial berating and who possess a cer- 
tain influence as men of standing in their communities and will, to 
that extent, demand fairness in remarks from the bench.” 
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SPREAD OF SEDITION IN INDIA 


HE press of England is unquestionably excited over the con- 
dition of native opinion in India, which has been noted 
from time to time in these pages, and which is absolutely threaten- 
ing the stability of England’s Empire in the East. It is admitted 
that the somewhat theatrical title of Empress or Emperor which 
Disraeli added to the Crown of England is being seriously ques- 
tioned. A spirit of alarm is reflected in all the great London 
dailies, and the Simla correspondent of Zhe Times quotes, as the 
motto of a somewhat foreboding letter, the words of Bacon: 


“ Libels and licentious discourses against the State, when they 
are frequent and open; and in like sort, false news, often running 
up and down, to the disadvantage of the State, and hastily em- 
braced, are amongst the signs of troubles. . . . Also, when dis- 
course and quarrels and factions are carried openly and auda- 
ciously, it is a sign the reverence of Government is lost.” 


Certainly “libels and licentious discourses against the State” 
are now sufficiently “frequent and open” in India. The circula- 
tion of the literature of revolt against King Edward’s Government 
is rapidly spreading. In the native paper /zda (Gujanwala) an 
open letter to Sepoys is published, in which, according to the 
Simla correspondent of 7e 7imes, the Hindu writer declares that 
in only fifty years the English have proved their cleverness, sink- 
ing natives to such a depth of ignorance that they have become 
incapable of distinguishing between good and evil or between 
honor and disgrace, and are, like beasts, content to live their pres- 
ent degraded life. The correspondent goes on to outline the Hindu 
writer’s ideas as follows: 


“He is not concerned with the oppression practised on them by 
the English; what he mourns is the fact that they should not feel 
their ruin and degradation. Do they know, he asks, that the Eng- 
lish will not allow them to receive a useful and liberal education, 
but have been instilling the lesson of slavery into their minds, and 
have eased them of their substance by slow degrees ; and that they 
have gradually been reduced to such a condition that they become 
slaves of the English for Rs.5 a month and sell their lives for Rs. 
9 a month by adopting the profession of arms? Nevertheless, 
they show no signs of life, and are becoming more and more loyal 
to the English from day to day, not realizing the sort of treatment 
meted out to them.” 

















THE PEACE ANGEL OF EUROPE. 
Front and back view 
—U/k (Berlin). 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


Speaking of the “union of hatred” against the British which this 
propaganda is striving to rouse up, this correspondent remarks: 


“Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammedans are exhorted to cease to be 
rivals, and make up their differences, as the only way to throw off 
their chains of slavery. 

“Evidence there is in abundance of the existence of various 
‘causes and motives of sedition.’ Moreover, in every bar library 
in the Indian Empire there exists a ready-made and extraordinarily 
efficient sedition agency —an agency with an ever-increasing exec- 
utive and unrivaled facilities for the propagation of propaganda.” 


Speaking of the terrible condition of things in India the editorial 
writer of the London 77mes drops all reserve and appeals to Mr. 
Morley to puta stop to the circulation of speeches, pamphlets, 
and press utterances which are inflaming the minds of the people 
in Bengal and the Punjab against the imperial domination of Ed- 
ward VII. This journal says of these public utterances, placards, 
and pamphlets: 


“No doubt can be entertained as to their character, their inten- 
tion, and their probable effects. They are palpably seditious; 
they proclaim that the volunteers and the drill schools will not be 
discontinued, and they incite the people to rely upon their physi- 
cal strength. It is purely a question of expediency what steps 
should be taken to deal with them. That they deserve punishment 
is clear upon the face of them. Mr. Morley, we are confident, 
will not flinch from prosecuting their author, should such a prose- 
cution seem on the whole to be desirable.” 





ESPERANTO AND THE DOOM OF MILITARISM—The “ fuss 
and feathers” of militarism are doomed, “the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war” are to be things of the past, says A. H. 
Weller in that advanced and liberal journal, Zhe Westminster 
Review (London). This writer depiores alike the terrible insubor- 
dination prevalent, as we read, in the French Army, the pompous 
and absurd officialism which papers like Stmplicissimus (Munich) 
represent as so prevalent in the German Army, and the conscrip- 
tion with which a British war minister is threatening his country. 
A common language, he declares, is all that is required to bring 
about a common understanding among the nations and put an end 








THE NORTH AMERICAN MAY HAVE A BOWIE, BUT THE JAP 
HAS HIS JIU-JITSU. 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


PEACE PRETENSIONS CARICATURED. 
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to war’s barbarisms and barbarities. His amazing optimism puts 
to shame the Baxter who published polyglot editions of the Bible 
under the motto “Many are the tongues of earth; there is but one 
in heaven.” Mr. Weller thinks that one tongue on earth is likely 
to introduce universal peace. He writes as follows: 


“ As the workers of the world become better educated and more 
thoughtful, and are able to appreciate the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace, militarism will die a natural death. It is be- 
lieved by some people that a man proves his love for his own 
country by his hatred of some one’s else country, but this is as 
false as many other popular ideas. The true patriot is he whose 
love of mankind is not measured by geographical boundaries, but 
who, because he desires the welfare of his own countrymen, also 
desires the welfare of the men of other countries. One of the most 
hopeful movements of to-day is the wide-spread study of the new 
international language called Esperanto. By its means we shall 
soon be able to exchange ideas with men of other nations, and we 
shall perhaps be surprized to find how much like ourselves these 
foreigners are. It is the inability to understand each other that is 
responsible for much of the mutual suspicion and distrust that ex- 
ist between different races, but with the aid of this new auxiliary 
language the probability of war will be greatly lessened, and inter- 
national good-will will be enormously strengthened.” 





CURING LABOR ILLS WITH LAND 


T sometimes happens that while men are walking the streets of 
the cities looking for work, there are broad acres lying idle 
within a few hours’ ride by rail where they could support them- 
selves in comfort. There are districts in America where the rural 
population is growing smaller year by year, and in England the 
Campbell-Bannerman Government is seeking a remedy for popular 
discontent, in what they calla “ back-to-the-land ” movement, which 
will secure small holdings to those who can make their living as 


ALLIANCES. 


PEACE—* There— you are quiet now—and union makes strength.” 
ALL (with one voice)—“ Yes, but I can’t stir hand or foot—and if 
any one attacks me, where am [?”’ : 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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agricultural laborers. The cry is raised by the Labor party that 
rabbit-warrens, deer-parks, and game-preserves are absorbing 
property which should rightfully belong to the minor yeoman and 
the peasant. The Liberal Government profess a desire to divide 
up accessible large properties into what they style “small hold- 
ings” where men by industry and independence may realize the 
dignified ideal so constantly set before them by John Burns and 
his followers. The fact of itis, says the Earl of Cardigan, 
writing in Zhe Contemporary Review (London), that labor is 
superabundant in the country, that machinery has supplanted many 
departments of hand labor, and that agriculture is just as profit- 
able to the farmer and the laborer as it hasever been. The trans- 
formation of the rustic laborer into a landowner would not add to 
his comfort or prosperity, but would merely aggravate the preca- 
riousness of his lot. The Earl deprecates any state interference 
with circumstances which have resulted in rural depopulation, and 
declares: 


“The great increase in labor-saving machines and the smal 
number of hands now required to work even the largest of the big 
dairy farms, which now constitute the chief asset in agricultural 
values, have made such an enormous difference to the labor mar- 
ket that it is safe to say that we have not nearly yet reached the 
final point in the rural exodus, and that that point will not be 
reached until there is a good demand for the services of the labor- 
ers that remain. With all this, however, the prospects of the 
laborer have been steadily improving during the last twenty years. 
As has been pointed out, the average wage now being paid is, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case, a very good one, and the 
surroundings are infinitely more healthy than those in which the 
townsman is forced to exist. Wage-earning is really at the bottom 
of this problem of rural depopulation, and the other considera- 
tions which we have enumerated exist very largely merely in the 
imaginations of those who think that any excuse is good enough 
to conceal the real issue. Naturally, no one would be so foolish 
as to deny that man is a gregarious animal, and that if you wish 
him to occupy an isolated post you must be prepared to pay him 
a bit more for doing so; anybody who has tried the experiment 
knows perfectly well that even a household servant requires more 
inducements to remain in a country house than in a town one; with 
all this, however, the fact remains indisputable, that where good 
wages are paid and a permanent place offered, there is no difficulty 
in filling the situation.” 

















‘(GERMANY IS PERFECTLY QUIET. 
The Anglo-Franco-Spanish understanding has not caused Germany 
the slightest unrest. 
—Simplicissimus (Munich).. 


“ENTANGLING ALLIANCES,” 
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He arrivesat the conclusion that it is not worth any man’s while 
to engage or purchase a “small holding” in the maintenance of 
which he would be putting all his eggs intoone basket. The risk 
of a small farm is so great that it might ruin a man without a good 
bank account, and drive a man who owned a 
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question. The Octobrists, it says, are not even moderate consti- 
tutionalists, for their leaders approved the drum-head courts, 
legalized lynching, and the other arbitrary acts of the Stolypine 
Ministry ; they took nopart in the work of the Douma, and have not 
even repudiated those of their followers who 





reserve fund to invest in a safer and more 
solid speculation. 





TURNING THE DOUMA OVER 
TO THE OCTORBRISTS 


“ T~XEUNT the Cadets; enter the Octo- 

brists,” is the formula which sums up 
the speculations and reflections of the Rus- 
sian politicians and newspapers concerning 
the effect of the new election law. It is 
charged by some and admitted by others 
that the Stolypine Ministry deliberately over- 
threw the Cadets, the party that controlled 
the first Douma, and planned for an all but 
secure predominance in the second, by the 
“gerrymander,” and carefully prepared an 
Octobrist victory at the next election. One 








openly sympathize with the “ black-hundred” 
Union of the Russian People. The struggle, 
it continues, is not between revolution and 
orderly reform, but between constitutionalism 
and absolutism, and there are few depend- 
able, courageous constitutionalists in the Oc- 
tobrist party. 

The Rousskoye Slavo (St. Petersburg) 
thinks that, the proposed alliance failing to 
materialize, the Octobrists, as masters of the 
next Douma, will -find themselves threatened 
with complete moral bankruptcy. They need 
two hundred able, vigorous, politically edu- 
cated, and experienced men to do the work of 
the Douma, and they have not one-tenth of 
that number. 

Many papers are speculating on the future 
attitude of the Cadet minority. Will they 
be sullen, contemptuous, supercilious, anxious 








of the reactionary or “black hundred” or- 
gans, the Zuamya (St. Petersburg), + which 
hates even the Octobrists, because they are 


GOVERNOR GERARD, OF FINLAND. 


His liberal administration of Finland has ‘ h limi 
caused great discontent among the Russian re- tunity, however limited, to serve the causes 


to prove their superiority as legislators and 
tacticians, or will they utilize every oppor- 


constitutionalists and because their platform —actionaries, and the Novoye Vremya hasbeen that are dear to them? The organs of the 


declares for equal rights to the Jews, says 
bluntly that Premier Stolypine, like his 
brother, the journalist, belongs to the Octobrist party and used his 
position and influence to “turn over” the next Douma to his polit- 
ical friends and fellow-partizans. 

It is explained that the great and middle-class landlords and the 
petty nobles are, as a rule, Octobrists, and that the Cadets have 
drawn most of their strength from the professional classes, the 
intellectuals, and the radical minority of the nobility. The new 
law has reduced the representation of these elements, as well as 
of the peasants, workmen, and foreign nationalities, and has greatly 
increased the representation of the landlords and nobles. A ready- 
made majority for the Octobrists is the foregone conclusion. On 
this theory, all are asking what the Octobrists will do in this new 
position, what use they will make of their power, and what capa- 
bilities they will reveal. And most of the answers are pessimistic 
and more or less unfavorable. Souvorin, the publisher of the 
Novoye Vremya, writes in substance as follows: 


editor for libel. 


The Octobrists are wealthy; there are more rich men among 
them than among the Cadets; but rich men, as an Octobrist has 
told me candidly, make a poor party. As to the moral capital of 
the party, the two Doumas and the congresses of the party leave 
us in little doubt as to that. Theleading Octobrist deputies hardly 
ever opened their mouths, and had no measures to offer, no bills 
orresolutions. It is likely that the advanced Octobrists will gravi- 
tate toward the Cadets. These are dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment and openly blame it for the coup and the violation of the 
Fundamental Laws. Besides, we must not forget that the Russian 
is radical by nature and temperament, and that the attitude of op- 
position to the existing régime is characteristic of men in the high- 
est ranks, even of former ministers and bureaucrats. 


The Viedomosti (St. Petersburg) advises an alliance between the 
Octobrists and the Cadets. The former need the latter’s energy, 
ability, and knowledge, it says, and the Cadets should be glad to 
use their influence in the direction of constitutionalism and democ- 
racy with a party that needs guidance and inspiration. The Rech 
the leading Cadet organ, admits theoretically the possibility of a 
preelection arrangement of some kind with the Octobrists, solely 
for the purpose of giving each party a fair representation, but any 
alliance or cooperation in the Douma it declares to be out of the, 


so bitter in its attacks that he is suing the 


party urge active and unselfish work irre- 
spective of immediate results, believing that 
the country will appreciate the service of the Cadets to constitu- 
tionalism, notwithstanding the sneers and misrepresentations of 
their enemies. — 77vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE RUSSIAN ARMY’S DISGUST AT ITS 
OWN WORK 


T has been sometimes put forth as a reproach to the Russian 
soldiery that they have been too ready to exercise oppression 
in the supposed interest of their imperial master. While hundreds 
of high military officials have fallen as victims of assassination un- 
der what the majority of the European press seem to consider a mis- 
taken sense of duty, it is only lately that the army in general, we 
are told, is waking to the actual situation, and we read in the Weue 
Zeit (Stuttgart) that a society has been formed, called the “ Union 
of Officers of the Russian Army.” Their published program is 
remarkable as indicating their disgust with the autocracy and 
bureaucracy which have hitherto leaned upon them as an unfailing 
support. They declare: 


“The unbearable conditions of military life in Russia at this 
present time compel the army to take at once a decisive stand as 
to the part they are to play in this crisis of the nation’s history. 
The Government has lost the confidence of the country, and delib- 
erately blackens the army in the eyes of the people. It endeavors 
by rousing hatred between populace and soldiery to separate them 
irretrievably, and involve the army in the guilt of its own crimes. 
We therefore resolve that: 

“ Duties are imposed upon the Russian Army disgraceful to its 
honor and dignity; that the office of a hangman is given to men 
who feel it to be a stain upon their character and upon the history 
of the Russian Army. By discharging this office we are bequeath- 
ing shame to our children. 

“Therefore the Union of the Officers of the Russian Army de- 
termine that while they will instruct their soldiers in the principles 
of constitutionalism, and endeavor to reorganize the army on a 
new basis, they will, at the same time, take no part in repressing 
the popular movement for politica! reforms.”—7vanslation made 
for THE. LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


TWISTS IN TREES, IN AIR, AND IN WATER 


HAT the rotation of the earth should have the effect of twist- 

ing the trunks of trees seems a difficult thing to believe, yet 

a hypothesis of this kind has been seriously put forward. The 
rotation of storms has already been connected with that of the earth 
by meteorologists, aid various French physicists have maintained 
that the same law holds for whirls of all sorts in bodies of water, 
large or small. 


As long 
agoas 1904 the question 
regarding twisted trees 
was raised by Van den 
Broeck, the Belgian ge- 
ologist, in a letter to Jean 
Brunhes, who quotes him 
in an article contributed 
to La Nature (Paris, July 
6). Said Mr. Van den 
Broeck, after describing 
his observations on twist- 
ed trees: 








“Tf the twist of a tree- 
trunk may be explained 
by physical and natural 
causes dependent on the 
conditions of growth of the tree, we might imagine that the di- 
rection of the torsion would correspond to that of the sun’s ap- 
parent path. But then the observed twist would be in the direc- 
tion of the motion of the hands of a watch. Now the case is 
precisely the opposite. Of 1,000 trees, at least 990 twist in the 
other direction, that is, contrary to the hands of a watch, and 
consequently in the same direction as most water whirls. .... . 

“ Botanists to whom I have referred the question—almost always 
a new one for them—have confirmed the facts shortly afterward, 
but none of them has been able to give an explanation.” 








TREE-TRUNK WITH COUNTER-CLOCKWISE 
TWIST. 


Going on, Mr. Van den Broeck suggested that there may be 
some correlation between the direction of twist and that of cyclonic 
storms and vortices in water, both of which generally turn to the 
left (counter-clockwise) in the northern, and to the 





so continuous that it would doubtless be exerted regularly ang 
irresistibly during those days and hours when growth makes the 
plants most sensitive and most malleable. 

“It is ‘up to’ the botanists.”— 7vanslation made for THE Lit. 


ERARY DIGEST. 





DO METEOR SWARMS AFFECT OUR 
CLIMATE? 


HE study of certain warm and cold periods, lasting only a few 
days each, that appear to occur often at about the same 

time of the year, has led to the interesting discovery that they 
coincide with the passage of the earth through the orbit of one or 
the other of the great meteor swarms to which are due the “ star- 
showers” of August and November. What connection there can 
be between the two is somewhat problematic. At present it seems 
even to be uncertain whether the proof is sufficient that the climatic 
periods referred to actually exist or are not merely local. This 
question has been taken up by Angot, a French meteorologist, in 
a discussion of observations of temperature at Paris, extending 
over a long series of years. He considers that the periods in 
question really exist, and that certain of them have long been 
recognized popularly by such names as “ St. Martin’s Summer” 
(in November) and the days of the “Ice saints” (in May). Says 
Mr. R. Dongier, writing in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, July 6): 


“In our own country [France] it has been shown that the mean 
daily temperature does not increase regularly and progressively 
from day to day from a minimum in the middle of January until 
a maximum in the middle of July. In like manner, the decrease 
during the latter half of the year is irregular. There are anoma- 
lies, some of which tend to disappear when the number of years of 
observation increases; these are due to purely accidental perturba- 
tions, without well-determined causes. Other anomalies, on the 
contrary, persist and become more definite with time. 

“So far, we must class in this latter group certain periods of 
cold weather, brought out by the examination of the data of sixty 
years, namely, February 8 to 11, March 4 to 11, May 10 to 12, and 
about November 21. The lowering of temperature on May 11, 
12, and 13 corresponds exactly to the very old popu- 





right (clockwise) in the southern hemisphere. This 
difference depends on the direction of the earth’s 
rotation, which is different in the two hemispheres 
as one goes from the equator toward the poles. If 
the same cause affects the twist of a tree, the trees in 
the southern hemisphere must of course generally } 
turn in the opposite, or “clockwise,” direction; but 
on this point, apparently, we have no information. 
Commenting on this matter, after explaining the re- 
ceived theory of cyclonic rotation and stating that it 
applies also to water-whirls, even small ones, Mr. 
Brunhes goes on: 


“Must we adopt a similar hypothesis regarding the 
predominating direction of twist in trees? We pre- 
sent this problem to all who are interested in botany 
and in botanic geography. Some years ago, Profes- 
sor Friih, of the University of Zurich, published an 
interesting article on the direction of the predominant 
winds as revealed and, in a measure, recorded by 
vegetation; this study, which was based on very nu- 
merous observations, brought to light a fact that is 
important from the geographic standpoint—winds 
that bend and turn trees in a definite direction are 
those that blow during certain seasons and at certain 
hours corresponding to the principal periods or mo- 
ments of vegetative activity...... : 

“In the case of twisting, and if this torsion might 
be considered as a result of the earth’s rotation, the 








lar tradition of the Sazzts de glace [Ice saints], name- 
ly, St. Mamert, St. Pancrace, and St. Servais. Has 
this cold weather anything to do with the warm peri- 
od, known as ‘St. Martin’s summer,’ which occurs 
six months later, in the first fortnight of November? 
Is the cooling a regular phenomenon? Angot, in his 
‘Treatise on Meteorology,’ gives some interesting 
facts that are worthy of note. Every year on No- 
vember 11 to 13 the earth crosses the elliptic orbit 
of a swarm of asteroids that revolve about the 
sun. Passing into the higher regions of .our atmos- 
phere, these form the ‘shooting stars’ known as Leo- 
nids. In the first half of November, as the earth 
is between these asteroids and the sun, it would 
probably receive more heat, because these bodies re- 
flect the solar rays. In May, on the contrary, these 
asteroids, being between the sun and the earth, would 
cut off a part of the solar radiation. 

“ This hypothesis might take the definite form of a 
positive and exact fact, if the cool period of the ‘Ice 
saints’ occurred yearly. Now this is not the case, 
as in the year 1907 the results were exactly opposite. 
... Such a contradiction, of course, does not al- 
together prevent the interest presented by the coin- 
cidence between the Ice saints and the Leonids. 
This coincidence, further, is not the only one to which 
attention may be called. The Perseids, another 
swarm of shooting stars, that are seen from August 
10 to 13, appear at the same time as a very appre- 
ciable rise of temperature, while six months later, 








trees would be subjected to a very small force, but 


TWIG WITH SIMILAR TWIST. 


about February 11, there is a very definite cold 
period, more clearly marked than any of the others 
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that have been indicated. The experimental results of 1907 do not 
weaken, even if they do not strengthen, the hypothesis of the influ- 
ence of meteor swarms on the temperature. To give to this hy- 
pothesis the experimental sanction that it still lacks, itremains, on 
the one hand, to confirm it by observations made at numerous 
stations scattered over the earth’s surface, particularly in tropical 
countries; and, on the other hand, to accumulate records that 
justify itor the reverse. This latter condition can not be satisfied, 
at least for the present. It requires time, but it is our duty to 
leave for our descedants the data that we lack at present.”— 7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


AN ELEVATOR FOR SHIPS 


HE largest ship-lift in Europe has just been constructed at 
Henrichenburg, Germany, at the junction of the Dortmund- 

Ems canal with one of its branches. The difference of level of 
the two canals at this point is about 45 feet, and the elevator was 
built to raise vessels from the lower to the higher level, thus avoid- 
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A TRANSFER FROM THE UPPER TO THE LOWER LEVEL, 


ing the construction of an awkward and costly lock system. The 
lift is thus described by a writer in Exergy (Leipsic, June): 


“The contrivance consists essentially of the following parts: 
There is a movable tank filled with water, in which the vessel is 
transported from one level to the other. Five floats extend down- 
ward and are entirely submerged in five shafts completely filled 
with water. Five columns connect the tank with the floats. The 
floating capacity of the five floats is constant and is exactly equal 
to the weight of the tank. Consequently, the power necessary for 
raising and lowering the tank is very small. This is performed in 
the following manner: Should it be desirable to transfer a vessel 
from the higher to the lower level, the tank receives an extra load 
of water from the higher level, through gates, whereby the lifting 
power of the floats is exceeded and the tank sinks. And just the 
reverse, should it be intended to lift the ship from the lower to the 
higher level. The water in the tank is raised to a few centimeters 
higher than the water of the lower level; it is then discharged into 
the lower level, the tank is lightened and therefore rises. 

“ A screw-gear connected to the tank regulates the movements. 
Four strong screw-spindles, each 2434 meters [80 feet] in length 
and having an outside diameter of 28 centimeters [11 inches] are 
connected to a common gear and serve to raise or lower the tank 
as required. This gear is electric-driven and acts very simply.” 


The devices for the water-tight connection of the tank to the 
levels and the gates at the ends of the tank, which play an impor- 
tant part in the working of the device, are thus described : 


“ A vertical lifting-gate, having about its circumference a ledge 
of rubber jointing, which rests against a ledge projecting inside 

















A VESSEL IN THE TROUGH, 


the tank, closes the tank at each end. Similar gates separate the 
canal levels from the lift. When the tank is in the correct 
position, the gates of the level and the tank are coupled and lifted 
together. The tank must be in the exact position for lifting the 
gate; otherwise, the gear is locked. The tank can not be moved 
until the gates are closed. The ends of the gates are beveled to 
form a joint, with similar surfaces at the level. These surfaces 
form a frame round the tank and the level. As the joint is of 
rubber, this produces a water-tight connection of the tank to the 
level as soon as the oblique ends of the tank, when ascending or 
descending, coincide with the oblique ends of the level. Inside an 
adjustable frame, to which the oblique surfaces of the canal level 
are fitted, between the two gates there is a small space which can 
be filled with water through a sluice-valve in the gate of the level, 
before the gates are lifted. The gates can be lifted very easily, as 
counter-weights balance their weight for the most part.” 


This huge lift is said to work smoothly and to give perfect satis- 
faction. 





“PERFUMING” THE PARIS SUBWAY—Recent newspaper 
reports that the Paris Subway had been sprinkled with perfumery 
by means of a special distributing-car, caused inquiries to be made 

















VESSEL ENTERING TROUGH FROM THE UPPER LEVEL. 


of United States Consul-General Mason in Paris, and elicited from 
him the following letter to Raz/way and Locomotive Engineering 
(New York, July). Mr. Mason traced the yarn toa correspondent, 
who confest that he had taken it from a paragraph in the Figaro, 
but had not made any investigation to confirm it. He writes: 


“This he promised to do, however, and send me the facts 
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Courtesy of ‘* The Scientitic Awerican,’’ New York. 


BROADWAY 


without delay. This he has not done, for the evident reason that 
no such perfumery-car exists or has ever been used here. 

“What is true is this: During the past winter there was a serious 
epidemic of la grippe in Paris, with tendencies to pneumonia, and 
the doctors were accustomed to say that the subways of the 
Metropolitan railway system were infested with germs of such 
diseases, and advised their patients and friends to avoid the 
‘Metro.’ 

“ Accordingly, the management of the subways tried to meet the 
crisis by sending round sprinklers, that is, plain, common trucks’ 
carrying a tank of water in which some germicide had been dis- 
solved. This was carried down to a transverse perforated pipe 
which sprayed the tracks and roadway like an ordinary street- 
sprinkler. There was nothing original, ingenious, or interesting 
about these temporary sprinklers, nothing deserving a blue print 
or any notice whatever. 

“ As to perfuming the subway, there has never, so far as I know 
or can ascertain, been any thought of such a thing. It was all in 
the esthetically imaginative brain of the Figaro reporter. The 
Paris ‘Metro’ is a very practical and business-like concern, which 
does not spend money for perfumery.” 


VICTORIA FALLS AND NIAGARA 
COMPARED 


STRIKING pictorial comparison between the two greatest 
cataracts in the world is reproduced herewith from 7he 
Scientific American (New York, June 29). We quote also a few 
paragraphs from a brief article accompanying and explaining this 
illustration. Says the writer: 


“ About 700 miles from its source and just beyond the cataracts 
of Mololo, the Zambesi, joined by the waters of the Kwando River, 

















Courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American,” New York. 


VICTORIA FALLS AS COMPARED WITH NIAGARA, 













DWARFED BY THE VICTORIA FALLS. 
Broadway skyline from Worth Street to Battery Park, with the new Singer Building tower, compared with the wi@th and depth of the Victoria Falls. 


spreads out into what might be termed a lake about six miles long 
and over a mile in width. This lake is studded with islands and 
the surface is very smooth, the vegetation along the banks being 
perfectly mirrored in the placid water. Strange to say, the lower 
end of this lake is marked, not by a shore-line nor by the slightest 
narrowing of its surface, but by an abrupt fall beside which our 
much-vaunted Niagara is a mere pigmy. It is an entire lake that 
takes the plunge, and not merely a river. 
“ A comparison of Niagara and Victoria Falls is pictured in the 
. illustration, which shows at a glance how vastly greater is 
the African falls. At Niagara the river takes a plunge of 168 feet, 
but the Zambesi falls sheer 400 feet. The crest of Victoria Falls 
is over a mile long—5,808 feet, to be exact—whereas the American 
Fall at Niagara measures but 1,060 feet, and the Horseshoe Fall 
is only 1,230 feet across, or 3,010 feet as measured along the curve. 
To illustrate the magnitude of the African waterfall, we have de- 
picted against it the skyline of New York from Battery Park to 
Worth Street. Not a building projects above the crest of the 
falls excepting only the tower of the Singer Building, which is now 
in process of erection. To be sure, in comparing Niagara with 
Victoria, it must be said in favor of the former that the Horseshoe 
Fall presents an unbroken crest, while the edge of the Victoria is 
divided by numerous islands into stretches which nowhere exceed 
600 feet. At the center is Livingstone Island, and to the left, as 
you look up-stream, is the main fall, while at the right of the 
island is the Rainbow Fall. Buka Island separates the main fall 
from the Cascade or Devil’s Creek.” 





STEEL AS A PAVING MATERIAL—Present usage in the 
matter of materials for paving seems to favor somewhat soft or 
yielding subtances, asphalt and wood being favorites in the city 
and macadam in the country. Stone is still widely employed, but 
metal has not been tried to any extent, altho it has qualities that 
would seem to commend it. The Paris municipal authorities, 
however, we learn from a note in Cosmos (Paris, June 22), are ex- 
perimenting with ridged steel blocks. Says a writer in this paper: 


“As an experiment, there is being installed, in the section of 
the Rue St. Martin adjoining the ConServatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, at Paris,a section of steel pavement. The paving-block, 
measuring 25 centimeters [10 inches] in length by 14 [534 inches] 
in width and 5 [2 inches] in height, isa perforated plate of cast 
steel, having on its two faces several rows of vertical ridges. 
These plates being juxtaposed on a foundation of concrete like 
that usually employed for wood-block pavement, the interstices 
are filled with cement, which fastens the blocks to the concrete. 
Thus is obtained a mass differing essentially from reenforced con- 
crete, for it is the steel ridges, and not the cement, that form the 
resisting surface. These ridges are just level with the surface and 
they are near enough together for a horseshoe ora tire to cover 
at least three rows. It would seem, then, that unusual wear, 
either of the metal or of the cement, should not cause unpleasant 
changes of level; the result will be only a rough surface, slightly 
wavy and preventive of slipping. 

“In any case it would appear probable that with this system we 
need not fear the numerous holes that deterioration and variation 
of hardness in a paving-block make inevitable in wood pavement. 
The wearing property should also be superior to that of asphalt, 
which has also the inconvenient feature of being very slippery. 
Experience alone will decide on the precise value of the rew 
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method. There are twenty plates, weighing about z kilograms [4.4 
pounds] to the square meter. The present cost of production is 
27 francs [$5.40]. The inventor, Mr, Chaumeret, thinks that this 
may easily be reduced to 24 or 25 francs [$4.80 to $5], and that 
the steel blocks will last at least ten years.”— Translation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


TO RECLAIM THE EVERGLADES 


\ ORK now in progress to reclaim the great Florida swamp 

known as the Everglades is interesting as being the out- 
come of an act of Congress passed as long ago as 1850, called the’ 
“Swamp Land Act.” This granted to each of eleven States all of 
the swamp and overflowed lands within their borders for draining 
and reclamation, on condition that the lands so granted, or pro- 
ceeds of their sale, should be used in reclaiming the lands by 
means of levees and drains. Florida appointed trustees to carry 
out the provisions of this law in 1855, but except for two abor- 
tive attempts no action was taken until last year, when dredges 
were put to work digging two canals into the Everglades, running 
northwesterly to Lake Okechobee. Says a special correspondent 
of The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore, July 18): 


“ These canals begin at New River and are to extend to Lake 
Okechobee. The first three miles of cutting is through rock ; the 
remainder of the distance will be through muck to Lake Okecho- 
bee, the source of the overflow of the Everglades. 

“ The Everglades are formed of two rock reefs running in paral- 
lel lines from north to south, about 60 miles apart, the length of 
the reef being about 145 miles. Situated between the northern 
ends of the rock reef is Lake Okechobee, which is about 35 miles 
in length from north to south. From the southern part of the lake 
the muck and silt have been washed in between the rock reef and 
packed in, as it has been washed from the higher portions of the 
State down the Caloosahatchee Valley and through Lake Oke- 
chobee until the center of the Everglade is slightly higher than the 
other portions of Southern Florida, but as the foundation is of 
rock, with muck on top of it ranging. from 20 down to 2 feet in 
depth in the southern end,-and as the capacity of this muck to 
absorb the rainfall, which averages about 60 inches per annum, is 
not very great, it remains sloppy, and in rainy seasons the lake 
overflows through the Everglades, aid that, together with the 
rainfall, causes the whole territory of the Everglades at times to 
be covered with water from a depth of two or three inches to a 
depth of two or three feet. 

“ There are about 3,000,000 acres of this land, covered with dense 
saw-grass, with no timber or brush upon it of any kind, with only 

















Courtesy of ‘*‘ The Manufacturers’ Record,” Baltimore, 
WORK DONE BY THE DREDGE. 


an occasional lump of trees upon what may be called islands, 
which islands are few in number and embrace only a few acres 
each. 

“On account of the latitude in which the Everglades are and the 
richness of the soil, they should be of very great value when once 
reclaimed. This land is farther south than any other portion of 


the United States, having the Gulf of Mexico on one side and the 
Gulf Stream, running bétween the Florida coast and the Bahama 
Islands, on the other. 

“On 500,000 acres of this land could be produced the 2,250,000 
tons of sugar annually imported from abroad; other portions can 
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A PART OF THE EVERGLADES CANAL DUG, 


be made into great rice-fields. Sugar-cane will grow there luxuri- 
antly, and after planting once it will continue to grow after- 
ward from the stubble for from seven to twenty years without 
replanting.” 


The plan of reclamation, the writer goes on to say, will be to 
lower Lake Okechobee by cutting canals into it leading from 
rivers on the Atlantic coast, and from the Caloosahatchee River 
to the Gulf of Mexico, then by running a half-dozen parallel canals 
north and south, with laterals leading through them. To quote 
again : 


“Itis the purpose of the trustees to have six large dredges at 
work in the course of two years. By December of the present 
year they expect to have several thousand acres ready for cultiva- 
tion and settlement. 

“The reclamation of the Everglades is considered by its pro- 
moters as the most important work for the development of agricul- 
ture undertaken in the United States up to this time. The one 
crop of sugar that could be produced upon one-quarter of its area 
annually would amount, it is estimated, to 2,250,000 tons. At 
three and one-half cents per pound, that would amount to about 
$150,000,000. The fact that the territory has upon it no timber, 
hence no stumps, but is ready for the plow when freed from water, 
adds another value to it, as the 3,000,000 acres would cost at least 
$100,000,000 to clear if covered with timber.” 





SILICA-WARE: A NEW INDUSTRY—That quartz, or silica, 
may be fused into a pure transparent mass was announced some 
time ago in the scientific journals. Previously this was con- 
sidered a refractory or infusible substance, but the invention of 
the electric furnace has now given us a temperature high enough 
tomelt it. Saysa writer in 7he Engineering and Mining Journal 
(New York, July 13): 


“The scientific work of which the process of manufacturing 
apparatus of fused silica is the outcome was carried out by two 
English scientists about ten years ago ; its commercial importance 
was first recognized in Germany. . . . A firm in London has now 
taken up the original process, and by suitable modifications to 
meet industrial requirements is enabled to place this material upon 
the market at a price which can no longer be considered prohibi- 
tive. The apparatus is manufactured from the purest silica obtain- 
able. Ata high temperature this substance melts, and yields a 
viscid liquid which can by suitable means be fashioned into appa- 
ratus having all the appearance of ordinary glass. The apparatus 
possesses many properties which are likely to render it of great 
service both to science and to industry; thus, it can be made white 
hot and plunged into water or otherwise rapidly cooled, without 
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any danger of cracking; it is quite unattacked by water or acids, 
while ordinary glass under similar conditions is appreciably dis- 
solved. 

“ The apparatus being transparent, and consisting of pure silica 
in a thoroughly fused and homogeneous condition, fulfils purposes 
for which the ordinary opaque materialis unsuitable. Fused silica 
does not crack on subjection to the most violent and sudden 
changes of temperature. It is unattacked by volatile acids, with 
the exception of hydrofluoricacid. It has a melting-point approx- 
imately equal to that of platinum. It is harder than ordinary 
glass. Above 1,000° C. it is permeable to hydrogen and certain 
other gases. Its coefficient of expansion is . . . about one-seven- 
teenth of that of platinum. Its expansion, up to 1,000° C., isregu- 
lar; above 1,200° C. it contracts. As far as is at present known, 
it shows no tendency to devitrification.” 





MOTOR TECHNIC FOR THE MILLION 


HAT nothing has done so much as the automobile to educate 

the man in the street on mechanical matters is asserted, 

with apparent reason, by Charles B. Hayward in The Automobile 

(New York, July 4). Naturally in the process of education he 

sometimes gets a little mixt, and Mr. Hayward tells a number of 

amusing anecdotes illustrating the vague notions of explosion- 

motors often entertained by the general public. 
is that in which the chauffeur 


A favorite story 
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closes with the following tale of how a new salesman reduced the 
explanation of the motor’s working to the vernacular: 


“You see,’ he said to the seeker after information, ‘a lump of 
gas is sucked into the inside right here, the piston comes up and hits 
it a whack, the spark jumps in, and there you are,’ he concluded, 
with a flourish that could not be equaled by the solver of the most 
involved problem with his final 0 £. D.” 





PROGRESS IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


U NUSUAL development, during. the past year, in “ the means 

of converting electrical energy into light,” is reported by 
the author of an article entitled “A Year’s Progress in Electric 
Illumination,” contributed to Zhe //luminating Exgeueer (New 
York). Says this writer: 


“Probably there has not been equal progress made in any. single 
year since the electric light became a commercial illuminant.. The 
new methods, which were scarcely more than a dream of theoreti- 
cal investigators a year ago, are to-day commercial possibilities 
of proven value. The higher-efficiency incandescent lamp has 
taken its place beyond all doubt or peradventure, and the days of 
the carbon-filament lamp are as certainly numbered. The ‘one- 
watt lamp,’ so long dreamed of, is at hand. The question now 
is, not the probability of its commercial success, but the capacity 
of the manufacturers to. supply the demand. The central station, 

on the other hand, must adjust 





tells his green employer that 
some essential feature of the 
motor is “missing ”—perhaps “a 
couple of cylinders” or, in one 
case, “ the motor” itself! Here is 
a tale of a “ newly fledged owner” 
trying to display his knowledge 
by asking his chauffeur questions 
before some guests: 

“*Why doesn’t she pick up 
better on hills?’ he inquired, as 
the motor slowed down and be- 
gan to labor, due to the fact that 
the driver was trying to take a 
rise on the high gear that was 
too much for the car. 

“*She’s losing compression,’ 


financial and commercial condi- 
tions to the changes which so 
great an increase in efficiency 
must bring about 

“The carbon arc is likewise 
doomed. The ‘flaming’ and 
‘luminous’ or ‘metallic arcs’ 
must displace the older form as 
rapidly as manufacturing condi- 
tions will permit. These im- 
provements in the methods of 
producing light are nothing less 
than revolutionary. The ulti- 
mate results will be less expense 
to the individual user of light, 
and an increased revenue to the 
producers resulting from the wi- 
der use of illumination, which 
is the inevitable result of cheap- 





was the reply. 

“«That’s so,’ remarked his em- 
ployer in a relieved tone of voice ; 
‘I thought I heard something dropping back there,’ and he looked 
anxiously back along the road to spot the lost compression lying 
on the dusty highway.” 


The man who is fond of taking things to pieces furnishes plenty 
of material for stories of this kind. One of these was surprized 
to find that all his piston-rings were “ broken” and wrote an angry 
letter demanding whole ones. Another, on being told that his 
motor needed “more compression,” sent to the factory for a pack- 
age of it. Still another, after investigating his muffler, wrote the 
following query to the makers: 


“ How on earth can you expect me to make your old machine go, 
when the pot on the end of the pipe that comes from the motor zs 
as full of holes as a sieve?” 

Newspaper men, according to Mr. Hayward, are the worst of- 
fenders, and the daily papers are full of timber for automobile jests. 
One account of how a woman’s dress was set on fire by “a hot coal 
which dropt from the carbureter ” is a classic in motor circles, if 
it has not long ago passed into the “chestnut” stage. One wag- 
gish automobilist “jollied” a green reporter into writing an ex- 
planation of the working of a motor, in which it was said “ that 
the carbureter pushes the piston up and down in the cylinder on 
which account the stroke can not be lengthened.” The writer 


Courtesy of ‘* The Technical World Magazine,” New York 


MOWING GRASS IN .CAPITOL PARK, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ening any commodity. 

“The report of a special com- 
mittee appointed to consider a 
basis for the sale of light was another evidence of the general 
revolution that is taking place in matters of illumination. It 
records the first serious attempt to measure the value of the light 
in terms of the illumination produced. While billions of dollars 
haye been paid for public lighting, in not a single instance has the 
payment been based on any measure of the commodity actually 
used, namely, illumination. The recommendation of the commit- 
tee that contracts for public lighting be based upon some measure- 
ment of illumination, must be held as one of the greatest steps in 
an advance that has ever been taken. This progressive step has 
been made possible largely by the development of instruments for 
measuring light and illumination which has taken place during the 
last year; and to go back still further, the development of these 
instruments has been principally due to the perfection of the metal 
filament lamp, which has afforded a portable standard of light of 
a practical form.” 





AN AUTOMOBILE LAWN-MOWER-—A 20-horse-power gaso- 
line-motor grass-mower recently purchased for cutting the forty 
acres of lawn around the Capitol at Washington is described in 
The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, July). Says this pub- 
lication : 

“The machine is built on the automobile principle and mows the 
grass rapidly and evenly. It has always been something of a 
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problem to keep the Capitol lawns at an even height, and hereto- 
fore horse mowers and numerous darkies with hand mowers, and 
even the antiquated scythes have been always visible keeping this 
good-sized grass-farm in subjection. A short time since, the prob- 
lem was thought to be solved in the purchase by the superintend- 
ent of grounds of asteam mower. However, it took from a week 
to ten days to cut the lawns with this machine. This may be ac- 
counted for by the facts that the grass has to be cut very nicely, 
that it is constantly watered and grows rapidly, and that Uncle 
Sam’s employees work about half the hours that the countryman 
labors in the hay-field. The new automobile mower is quite rapid 
in its execution, being, it is stated, equal to the efforts of fifteen 
to twenty men with hand mowers. Its broad wheels roll as well 
as cut the grass. The Capitol officials are much pleased with the 
operation of the new machine, as they desire the grounds to have 
a particularly neat appearance this year, with many visitors from 
all over the country coming through Washington on their way to 
the Jamestown Exposition. 

“The mower weighs 2,200 pounds and cost $1,500. At its rear 
js a seat for the operator supported by a small roller, the same 
turning at the will of the driver, and guiding the machine as a 
rudder steers a boat. It will cut the forty acres of grass in three 
days, or a little over. Gasoline is the fuel used, and the machine 
has a capacity of five gallons, using about one gallon an hour. 
This machine will more than pay for itself ina season. Such a 
machine would he a boon to the suburbanite, but would doubtless 
prove too expensive for general use.” 





IS THERE A CENTRAL SUN? 


NDER this title the probability of the existence of a vast 
central body of which our own sun, with the train of attend- 
ant planets, is but a satellite, is discust in Knowledge and Scien- 
tific News (London, July), by F. W. Henkel, a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. After describing the difficulty in detecting 
the apparent motion of the fixt stars, due to the drift of our solar 
system through space, and the reasons for our present certainty 
that such motion exists, Mr. Henkel goes on to say: 


“Many of the stars have been found to possess proper motions 
displacing them gradually in their relative positions, but the most 
remarkable thing of all is to find that in many cases neighboring 
stars have proper motions nearly the same in direction and 
amount. This, of course, is partly due to the sun’s motion in 
space causing this apparent agreement, but, allowing for this, there 
is nodoubt that very many are physically connected, tho they must 
be enormously distant from one another. 

“Thus, five of the seven stars forming the ‘Plow’ are moving 
together as a body, and many of the Pleiades have a common 
motion. Tho our knowledge of the sun’s motion through space 
is too recent for us to perceive any deviation from a straight line, 
or, indeed, anything beyond the mere fact of this motion, yet there 
is little doubt but that the path must really be a curved one, and 
it has been supposed that our sun with other stars is revolving 
round some great central body. 

“From the community of motion of many of the Pleiades it was 
supposed by Madler that Alcyone, the brightest star in that cluster, 
is the central sun round which the others, including our own sun, 
also revolve. Altho, as Sir J. Herschel says, it is scarcely prob- 
able that any gezera/ circulation can take place in this position, 
lying so far out of the plane of the ‘Galactic Circle’ (Milky Way), 
and our knowledge is by no means sufficient to decide such a 
point, yet there is no reason for doubting that this star may be at 
the center of the motion of many of the neighboring stars, and thus 
4 central sun, tho possibly not ovr central sun.” | 


The author notes that neither proper motion nor parallax has 
been as yet detected in the case of the star Canopus, whose bright- 
ness is next to that of Sirius. Thus, if we suppose the intrinsic 
brightness of its surface comparable with that of our sun, its real 
size must be many thousand times greater. This star, invisible in 
our latitudes, may, Mr. Eddington thinks, be the center of a sys- 
tem whose members are at. least as large as our own sun, if not 
larger, so that here we seem to have indications of the existence 
of bodies of a mighty scale of magnitude. He goes on to say: 


“There is a general unanimity of motion of several hundred stars 
in the Pleiades group. . . . The group is surrounded by large 
numbers of widely extended nebule, most of which were first dis- 
covered by the camera before they were perceived by the eye. 
Most of the members of this family have similar spectra, so that 
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THE PLEIADES 


there seems no reason to doubt the very close connection of these 
bodies with one another, while the central position and predomi- 
nance of Alcyone render it highly probable that this star is the 
central sun of this system. 

“This, of course, in no way shows that our own sun also revolves 
round the same center. 


“In a recent paper on the ‘Systematic Motion of the Stars,’ by . 


Mr. Eddington (the new chief assistant at Greenwich), . . . the 
author arrives at the following results: The proper motions strong- 
ly support Kapteyn’s hypothesis that the whole of the stars may 
be: roughly separated into two ‘drifts’ or groups. One drift is 
moving relatively to the sun, with a speed about three times that 
of the other. So far as has been examined, the numbers and mag- 
nitudes of the stars belonging to each of the two drifts are about 
the same, and they seem distributed in fairly equal proportions 
throughout the sky.” 





STRONGER MANTLES FOR GAS-LAMPS—One great draw- 
back to the system of illumination by incandescent mantles is the 
fragility of the mantle, which has almost become proverbial. 
Reason to hope that this will soon be partially eliminated, if not 
entirely removed, is given by Harold Baron, in an article con- 
tributed to Casszer’s Magazine (New York, July). He says: 


“A German firm, the Cerofirm Gesellschaft, of Berlin, is now 
manufacturing mantles in which the textile basis is neither cotton 
nor ramie, but artificial silk. The artificial silk is made from cel- 
lulose by the copper process, but very little is known concerning 
the method employed in impregnating the fabric with the thorium 
and cerium nitrate. . . . There is no doubt whatever concerning 
the superiority of the mantle over previous productions as regards 
stability. The author had occasion to test one of the ‘Cerofirm ’ 
mantles to see if it bore out the statements made in its favor. 
After burning off the film it was possible to take it in the hand and 
bend it double without injuring it. An ordinary mantle tested 


under the same circumstances did not stand this treatment, but 


broke into pieces. In appearance these mantles are finer in tex- 
ture, due to the essential difference between the nature of the fiber 
of artificial silk and that of ramie. The price is yet rather high, 
one shilling each in Germany. Nevertheless there seems to be a 
future for artificial silk as applied to incandescent mantles. A 
staple incandescent mantle would be an excellent weapon with 
which to compete against the increased efficiency of incandescent 
electric lamps using the various improved filaments.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


WHY YOUNG MEN SHUN THE PULPIT 


N the flood of articles in the religious press asking why the 
supply of ministers is falling off, the suggestion is sometimes 
made that the young men are growing less religious, but Dr. 
David J. Burrell advances the idea that the opposite is true. The 
church, he intimates, is being permeated with the “ New Theology ” 
in one form or another, and the “ bright young man” would bea 
fool to put all his eggs in such a basket. Dr. Burrell’s reflections 
are called out by another explanation of the dearth of ministerial 
candidates offered by Dr. Washington Gladden in a recent ad- 
dress before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Gladden is reported to have assigned three reasons. Thus: 


“First, they fear the church will not permit them to maintain 
their intellectual integrity. Second, they see that the churches are 
not acting with or for those whom they most desire to serve. 
Third, they believe that many of the churches are identified with 
the interests of mammon.” 


Dr. Burrell, in commenting upon these reasons in 7he Christian 
Intelligencer (New York), thinks that, as reasons, “they are ap- 
plicable to all times and conditions; while what is wanted is an 
explanation of the unusual shortage just now.” The smallness of 
the minister's salary, now so frequently alleged as an adequate 
explanation of a lack of candidates, will not answer, for it elimi- 
nates, in Dr. Burrell’s view, “ the factor of self-denial,” and reduces 
the ministry “to a mere money-making profession.” “A fifth 
reason is suggested, to wit, ‘the brightness’ of the young man.” 
We read: 


“Put yourself in his place. With life before you, presenting its 
various avenues of usefulness, you would be likely to reason thus: 
‘I am urged to go into the ministry. What for? “To seek and 
to save the lost?” But they say there are no “lost.” To preach 
the truth? Whattruth? A personal God? They say there is no 
God but law, energy, a “ something, not ourselves, that maketh for 
righteousness.” The supernatural? They say the miraculous is 
played out, and all things are to be accounted for by natural law. 
A divine Christ? His virgin birth is denied, and he is affirmed to 
have been a mere, excellent man. The atonement? The idea that 
sin requires expiation is pronounced unphilosophical and therefore 
untrue. Justification by faith? Justification from what and by 
faith in what? In the New Theology faith has no object and jus- 
tification no ground. Well, then, since all the doctrines once re- 
garded as fundamental are explained away, suppose I devote my 
life to the preaching of ethics? But where shall I find my ethics ? 
In the Bible? Pooh, pooh! The Bible is merely one of the many 
volumes of the world’s literature and by no means the truest of 
them. In the Decalog? The Decalog is declared to have no 
more authority back of it than any other portion of the discredited 
book. Is there, then, no ultimate authority for truth and morals ? 
Only in the inner consciousness of the individual. The question 
of entering the ministry, then, resolves itself into this: Shall I in- 
vest the assets of my life in a profession which has no end but to 
persuade a man to believe what pleases him, be what he would 
like to be and do what, in his opinion, without any reference to 
“authority,” he ought to do? And, that being so, is the game 
worth the candle?’ 

“If he is a really ‘smart’ young man he will be sure to answer, 
no. He knows that he has only one life to live in this world, and 
it behooves him to make the most of it. He would be a fool to 
put all his eggs in such a basket as the ministry of ‘the New The- 
ology.’ It isn’t worth while. The man who chops wood to help 
people keep warm and bake their bread is a contributor to the 
general good, but the man who preaches when he has nothing to 
say isa non-producer. His profession ought to fail for want of 
candidates, because there is nothing in it. 

“Itisa mistake, however, to assume that ‘bright young men’ 


. are not consecrating themselves, here and there and everywhere, 


to the work of preaching the straight gospel. The doubter drops 
out ; why not? 





But the youth who beiieves in Christ and the 


Bible covets the privilege of treading in the beaten path of service; 
and he knows that the higher form of service is proclaiming a pos- 
itive gospel, on the authority of a ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ with the 


supreme purpose of saving men. Of such candidates there is no 


dearth nor will there ever be.” 


MR. BRISBANE'S VIEW OF MRS. EDDY 


R. ARTHUR BRISBANE, of the New York /ourna/, has 
4 undertaken to speak for Mrs. Eddy. He declares in the 
report of an interview with Mrs. Eddy, made at the request of Zhe 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, that he is “not a believer in Christian 
Science, but a believer in material science, in non-sectarian goy- 
ernment, and in the absolute right of Christian Scientists to be- 
lieve whatever they choose.” Those who attack Mrs. Eddy legal- 
ly, and perhaps sincerely, he asserts, propose to show that she is 
“the victim of hallucinations.” He adds, in Zhe Cosmopolitan: 


“They will not show this unless American law shall decide that 
fixt religious belief is a hallucination. 

“The Turkish Minister at Washington, if any court asked him, 
would say he firmly believes that Mohammed rode up to see God 
ona galloway named Al Borak, that the intelligent Al Borak 
bucked and pranced until Mohammed promised him a seat in 
Paradise, that Mohammed studied an interesting angel with sev- 
enty thousand heads, ‘in each head seventy thousand tongues, and 
each tongue uttered seventy thousand distinct voices at once,’ 
The same Turkish gentleman, or any other Mohammedan, would 
swear to his belief that Mohammed ‘arriving within two bow-shots 
of the throne of God, perceived his face covered with seventy 
thousand veils,’ and also that ‘the hand of the Almighty was so — 
cold that, when laid upon his back, it penetrated to the very 
marrow.’ 

“The Turkish Minister might testify to these things without be- 
ing adjudged insane. He has a right to believe in his religion. 
The ordinary American, not a Christian Scientist, believes that 
God has so arranged matters that great numbers of his children 
will be burned forever and ever in hell-fire. Mrs, Eddy believes 
God has so arranged matters that humanity can cure itself of 
imagined evils, and escape from all suffering, pain, and ‘error’ 
through Christian-Science teachings. 

“If the law would refuse to take away the liberty or the property 
ot Christian old ladies because they believe that millions of human 
beings have been damned from all eternity, it ishard to understand 
why that law should take away the liberty or the money of Mrs. 
Eddy because she chooses to believe that eventually nobody will 
be damned at all. 

*“Tn substance, Mrs. Eddy’s doctrines merely take literally this 
verse from the fourteenth chapter of John: 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do; because I go unto 
my Father.—John xiv, 12. 

“It is difficult to see why taking literally a statement which this 
nation asa whole indorses should be construed into a hallucina- 
tion.” 


Mr. Brisbane gives the following impression of Mrs. Eddy’s 
personality : 


“Mrs. Eddy’s mind is clear, her health is good for an old lady 
of eighty-six, her will is strong. She is protected by a very able 
and absolutely honorable man in the person of her trusted lawyer, 
General Streeter. She is cared for in her home by women in- 
tensely devoted to her. She is able to manage her affairs as much 
as she may choose to do, and if she were not, no greater crime 
could be committed against her than to take her from the sur- 
roundings that she loves and the friends that make her happy. If 
the law should deprive this venerable lady of her fortune and her 
liberty, there is no reason why any woman past threescore and ten, 
and having accumulated some money, should not be similarly 
treated.. Very few women of seventy have the business intelli- 
gence, power of will, and clearness of thought possest by Mrs, 
Eddy at eighty-six.” 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION FOR CATHOLICS 


“ ROFOUND regret” was voiced by the American Federation 

of Catholic Societies at its recent convention in Indianap- 
olis over the fact that many Catholic young men and women are 
attending non-Catholic academies, colleges, and universities, 
where, it believes, “the danger to their faith and morals is even 
greater than it is in elementary schools.” It “affirms with all the 
force of its-conviction that religious instruction is an absolute 
necessity in every department of the school life of the Ameri- 
can boy and girl.” Attendamt upon these declarations was the 
following resolution, which we quote from Zhe Catholic Tribune 
(Dubuque, Ia.): 

“Whereas, \t is essential that our parochial schools be as efficient 
as possible, and that Catholics appreciate that their schools are 
superior or equal to any others; and, 

“ Whereas, Increasing efforts are being made to render the pub- 
lic schools more attractive and preferable to Catholic schools by 
reason of special legislation; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That our parochial schools be everywhere aided by 
every financial support that can be given to them, and that we 
condemn the modern socialistic and paternalistic schemes, which 
seek to make it appear that the public school is superior and bet- 
ter equipped than our parochial school.” 


In his address before the Federation on July 16 Bishop McFaul 
declared that among the “momentous problems now forcing them- 
selves upon us ”—divorce, Socialism, indifference in religion, and 
education—it was his opinion that the problem of education is 
paramount, for, he said, “if we settle that, we have materially as- 

















TOMB OF POPE LEO XIII. 


Lately erected in a niche on the right of the apse in the basilica 
of Saint John Lateran, Rome. 


sisted in the solution of the others.” He gave some figures to 
show “what a burden,” as he phrases it, Catholics are carrying to 
educate their children according to their own religious convic- 
tions. Thus: 


“The report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for the year ending June 30, 1904, states that 11,318,256 pupils 
attended the public schools during the period. He also states that 
the entire cost of education, based on average attendance, was 
$24.14. To find the actual cost of tuition, we must deduct $4.37 
allowed for sites, buildings, etc., which leaves a balance of $19.77. 
This is the cost of tuition per pupil for one year. I have calcu- 
lated from various United 
States statistics that the fF, s SPITS 
average cost of the educa- | | “f * 
tional plant required per vate 
pupil is about $150. Itis 
clear, therefore, that our 
1,066,207 parish-school 
pupils in the United States, 
at $19.77 per capita, save 
the nation $21,078,912.39; 
and the educational plant 
required for 1,066,207 pu- 
pils in the same schools, at 
the rate of $150 per pupil, 
saves the country $159,- 
931,05¢c, making a total of 
$181 009,962.39.” 


Passing from this sta- 
tistical presentation, the 
Bishop enlarged upon the 
“compromise” which, he 
declared, the Catholics of 
this country propose. Af- 
ter the statement of it he 
urged the Federation to 

















adopt, as the practical work 
of the interim before the GIULIO TADOLINI, 


next national convention, The Roman sculptor who executed the 
ene , tomb of Pope Leo XIII. 
efforts to “insist on a trial 


of the compromise.” That “compromise” is stated in these terms: 


“1. Let our schools remain as they are. 2. Let no compensation 
be made for religious instruction. Wedonot wantit. We have 
seen what has happened in countries where the clergy are the hire- 
lings of the state. Our principle is, let the pastor take care of 
the flock and live by the flock. 3. Let our children be examined 
by the State or municipal board, and if our schools furnish the 
secular education required, then let the State pay for it. 

“Mind you, we do not ask for anybody else’s money. All we 
want is our own for the education of our children. _Is this not fair? 
Suppose that in some city, like New York or Chicago, this system 
could be initiated, so that non-Catholics might see that it is not 
inimical to the existence of the public-school system, it would not 
be long until we would have our rights. 

“The United States can receive an object-lesson from Emperor 
Willixm of Germany. There, the Government has passed a law 
affirming emphatically the necessity of dogmatic religious instruc- 
tion in the schools, supported by the State. Every teacher is re- 
quired to have a thorough knowledge of his religion, the tenets of 
which he is.to teach in the school attended by the children of that 
denomination. The public taxes are divided between Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants in proportion to the number of pupils attend- 
ing their schools.” 





JEWISH WRATH AT MISSIONARY EFFORTS—Jewish papers 
express considerable indignation over the efforts of the Federa- 
tion of Churches to evangelize New York’s East Side. A repre- 
sentative of Zhe Hebrew Standard (New York) interviewed one 
of the eighty-five teachers connected with the “ Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools,” opened by the Baptist Mission Society under the 
auspices of the Federation. He was informed, so that paper 
states, that “only the Old Testament was taught in these schools, 
declaring only moral lessons, tho the promoter added, ‘This morn- 
ing I spoke of Jesus Christ.’” Zhe Jewish Ledger (New Orleans), 
in commenting upon the interview, expresses itself in these words: 


“ Experience has proven that the effort to Christianize the Jew 
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is both costly and useless. Now and then a Jew’s soul is saved ( ?) 
—bought—and Christendom is welcome to it; welcome to every 
renegade Jew, because it rids Judaism of a character by no means 
a credit to the faith and its professors. 

“We hope that our confréres in New York City will wage a re- 
lentless fight on the Federation of Churches or any other mission, 
especially those that are so despicable as to endeavor to capture 
innocent children. There should be no delay in publishing the 
nefarious practise in vogue; and the daily press, always to be relied 
on, should be enlisted in the cause of protecting children from 
these self-constituted teachers of ‘moral lessons’ solely gleaned 
from the Old Testament, a subterfuge of the vilest kind to 
Christianize innocent Jewish children.” 





CHURCH “DISTURBANCES” 


OO much importance is attached to the disturbances of belief 

and practise within the church of the present day, for our 

age is in no wise peculiar in respect to such upheavals, points out 
Prof. Adolf Harnack. “ Disturbances,” he asserts, “are as old as 
the church itself.” “At the present time they are not more power- 
ful than in earlier periods,” he adds. “In more than one respect 
they are weaker.” Tertullian, Eusebius, and Vincent of Lerins 
all dealt with “church disturbances.” Successive ages were like- 
wise plentifully supplied with obstructions to the easy flowing 
course of church life. A historical survey of these events, says 
Professor Harnack, “ will help to free us from the complacent, un- 
just, and harmful illusion that our generation is endowed with 
quite special kinds of knowledge and is exposed to unheard-of 
struggles and difficulties.” Such a survey is presented by Pro- 
fessor Harnack in Die Christliche Welt (Marburg, June 20), a 


summary of which is given in Zhe Churchman (New York, July 


27). The method of Eusebius, says Professor Harnack, deserves 
attention. He continues: 


“To-day we are in the habit of treating heresies, sects, and 
schisms as negative and positive factors in the history of dogma. 
Eusebius’s plan of summarizing them and discussing them from 
the point of view of their influence on Christian belief and Chris- 
tian practise is more instructive. It is a good thing to ask what 
were the effects of the disturbances and difficulties. Their results 
for the church are a more important study than their classification. 
This practical point of view was taken in ancient times. The peo- 
ple who wrote against heresies devoted themselves to showing how 
heresies affected the Christian community. Sometimes the effects 
are by no means proportional to the disturbing phenomena. Some- 
times vital errors have produced very small results. On the other 
hand, a small deviation from customary faith has brought about 
violent results. Indeed, attacks on the church’s teaching have 
gone through all stages, from the severest to the relatively very 
moderate form of disturbance. The first thing to notice is who 
has been the cause of the disturbance. This makes a great differ- 
ence. The effect, from the point of view of the author, decreases 
as the square of his distance from the church. A clergyman, a 
monk, a really pious layman, and a trained theologian can produce 
mighty disturbances. We know how itis said to-day: ‘If Dr. So- 
and-So left the theological faculty and went into the philosophical 
one, instead of an unbelieving theologian we should have a believ- 
ing philosopher.’...... 

“As to the history of disturbances, the first thing that strikes 
the historian is their regularity and their frequency. The causes 
are numerous; they are perpetually producing typical results. 
The types of men who cause disturbance are not particularly 
varied. They can be reduced to a very few. The points of de- 
parture of a disturbance may be found in teaching, in public wor- 
ship, in the conception of the religious ideal or church constitution. 
A spark from any of these spheres once kindled, the flame is ex- 
tended to all the rest. The Puritans were at the same time inde 
pendents ; they also represented a new conception of God, a new 
Christian scheme of life. Arianism threatened not only church 
teaching but the liturgy, the practical Christian ideal, and finally, 
by its alliance with the state, the constitution of the church.” 


The next thing to notice, we read, is that, on the whole, disturb- 
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ances diminish rather than increase in strength as time goes on in 
the course of Christian history. In the first century St, Paul 
“uprooted the whole system founded by the original apostles—the 
Mosaic law, circumcision, worship, feast days.” Further: 


“It is marvelous that such a revolution did not destroy the 
church. Then look at the second and third centuries. Some his. 
torical pictures will explain the situation. In Smyrna a Christian 
persecution had broken out. Two pyres stood side by side. On 
one of them the Catholic Pionius was meeting his death; on the 
other the presbyter Metrodorus, a follower of Marcion, both seal- 
ing their belief like heroes 

“ Or still another picture—in Czsarea in Palestine a Christian 
priest and scholar was at work, the scholar of his age, the great- 
est theologian of the church, Origen. Openly he was destroying 
nothing ; he seemed to be conserving everything. He protected 
every idea of the faith, every pious rite, every ceremony. He held 
the field against heathen philosophers, heretics, schismatics. He 
defended both Testaments with victorious power and ability. He 
stood for all that the church taught and prescribed; and yet, 
secretly he disturbed and shattered the church more terribly than 
any one before him. He dethroned faith, put it in a subordinate 
position, constructed over it from speculation and reasoning a new 
building, built a bridge between philosophy and revelation, and 
transformed the fact of salvation into an idea. In the midst of it 
all this man showed an exemplary Christian piety, deep calmness 
of soul, and an unconquerable certainty and joyfulness of temper.. 
What terrible distress to the church’s belief, to orthodox practise 
lie in these three examples! How small, compared with them, 
are the disturbances of our day. 

“The fourth century was not less complicated, not less filled 
with problems. Arianism brought fearful dilemmas. Christians 
had to decide whether Christ was God in the same sense as the 
Father, or whether he was a demigod.” 


The disturbances of the present day, Professor Harnack thinks, 
are weaker than in past times. “ Liberal theologians are, on the 
whole, conservative and positive.” He gives us this analysis of 
the theological unrest of our times: 


“ Attempts to unite the Christian point of view with naturalism 
do not disturb the church any more than Epicureanism and fatal- 
ism did in ancient times. Weare not fighting over the conception 
of God. Pantheistic opinions have slight influence. That there 
is but one—the ideal of the Christian life—is universally allowed. 
Réally, in the great field of Christian ethics there is not as much 
discussion as there should be. Questions about the Old and New 
Testament, inspiration, scriptural infallibility, are being discust, 
but there is no great conflict; it is rather a series of skirmishes. 
The positions of the Scriptures are not weakened. We know and 
value the prophetical books, the Gospels, and the Pauline Epistles 
more than ever before. We have a more balanced appreciation 
of the miraculous than was possible either in the eighteenth or in 
the nineteenth century. Historical studies are more impartial, 
more realistic, more true to their originals. Over questions of 
church order, Christian worship, necessary reforms, we are not 
struggling. One might indeed wish that there was more interest 
taken in these questions, more readiness to meet the demands of 
our age. 

“There are a number of theological disputes, academic questions, 
serious scientific questions, which scholars must and can settle; 
but they need not lead to disturbances. There is only one great 
problem before the Christian world that is producing disturbance. 
This is the Christological question. But how much are we learn- 
ing from history, even in this field! Insignificant investigations, 
apparently pointless disputes, are all producing a result. He who 
has ears to hear already hears in the midst of the roar of the battle 
the tone of a future signal of peace. He who has eyes to see al- 
ready sees in the midst of fluid elements the future crystal being 
formed. One disturbance, one only, may be too optimistically 
looked at and judged—the modern view of the world, the character- 
istics of modern life in its sensualism, and its conviction that men 
have become new creatures. I think that what we have gone 
through with in the last thirty years in the knowledge of higher 
questions and things touches the periphery of life, not its center. 
As a matter of fact, any generation from 1760 to our own time may 
be shown to have had greater and more distinguished men, deeper 
thoughts, and more powerful internal transformations than ours.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


A POET OF THE CITY 


ENLEY the poet “ rejoiced in the smell of the streets.” In 
this respect he recalls the devotion Charles Lamb paid to 
the city and the life of peoples. “ There we have the lover of life 
rising from the depths.” So wrote Mr. George Meredith, the dis- 
tinguished novelist, to the committee having in charge the memo- 
rial unveiled in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, on July 11. This 
monument, commemorating William Ernest Henley, was executed 
by Rodin, the bust being a replica of that made by the sculptor in 
1886. It shows us, says the Manchester Guardian, “the bony, 
passionate face, with the heavy, pain-worn eyes of the Henley of 
the ‘Hospital’ poems and the ‘Bric-a-brac’ ballades and most of 
the ‘Echoes.’ Strangely enough, the year of the bust was the year 
of ‘Margaritz Sorori,’ in which Henley wrote of his ‘passing’— 
‘ My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing.’ ” 

The ceremony of the unveiling marked the fourth anniversary o- 
Henley’s death, and was attended by a distinguished company of 
titled and literary people. George Meredith wrote the following 
letter, which we quote from 7he Westminster Gazette (London) : 


“The place chosen for the memorial of Henley, in the heart of 
the great city he loved well and sang of nobly, strikes the mind as 
the fulfilment of this English poet’s highest material aspiration, 
and can not but be in full accord with the wishes of his admirers. 
He had the poet’s passion for nature and, by reason of it, the 
poet’s fervent devotion to humanity. ‘Light of the skies playing 
upon smoky vapor,’ city scenery, city crowds, stirred in him those 
raptures which are the founts of spirited verse. Rightly could he 
speak of his ‘unconquerable soul.’ It was a soul that had todo 
perpetual battle with an undermined and struggling body, and this 
joyfully, and, as far as could be possible, buoyantly. For all his 
nature sprang up to hail the divinity of life. From a bed of sick- 
ness, that might seem a hopeless imprisonment, he gave out im- 
pressions of the daily hospital round and his own moods without 
a shadow of despair to darken the poetic vision. But when he was 
restored to companionship with his fellows, one involuntary 
touch occurs in his verse to tell of the suffering he had passed 
through. He rejoiced in the smell of the streets. There we have 
the lover of life rising from the depths. Such was the man. 

“As critic he had the rare combination of enthusiasm and a 
wakeful judgment. Pretentiousness felt his whip smartly; the 
accepted imbecile had to bear the weight of his epigram; but 
merit under a cloud, or just emerging, he sparkled on and lifted 
to the public view. He was one of the main supports of good lit- 
erature in our time. His inspiriting heartiness and inciting coun- 
sels gathered about him a troop of young writers who were proud 
in acknowledging their debt to him for the first steps mace on the 
road to distinction. Deploring we have lost him, we may marvel 
that we had him with us so long. What remains is the example 
of a valiant man; the memory of him in poetry that will endure.” 


Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., was the bearer of the personal 
message from the sculptor. The memcrial, Mr. Wyndham de- 
clared, was “the monument of a man so brave that he would be 
sorry if I dwelt on the courage with which he bore the blows of 
fortune; of a poet who sang ever for his own heart rather than to 
listeners.” Further: 


“His music was not ‘the still, sad music of humanity.’ His 
music was never still, rarely sad, always intrepid. Ephemeral 
man of a planet wandering in stellar space was not to him 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 
but rather as a child conquering fear by curiosity. He—so 
stricken, so bereaved—he, of all men, saw no reason for complaint, 
still less for revolt, in the scheme of an ordered universe, wherein 
the stars hold their courses above as the streams follow their chan- 
nels below. He is the poet of generosity and order—of exuberant 
generosity and inexorable decrees. He loved England—the valor 


of England at war and the plenty of England in peace. And he 
lived in a world still young, in a world of newness and wonder. 
The accidents of life were all miracles to him. And he confronted 
them all, petty and momentous, sinister and glad, with unabated 
valiancy and a happy astonishment. He had and always would 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 
From the bust by Auguste Rodin, 
The accidents of life were all miracles to Henley, says George 
Wyndham. “And he confronted them all, petty and momentous, 
sinister and glad, with unabated valiancy anda happy astonishment.” 


have critics, but they could say, as the old Jacobite said of William 
III., ‘Brave, brave! By Heaven, he deserves a crown !’” 


With these words Mr. Wyndham read the letter from Au- 
guste Rodin, a translation of which, printed in the Manchester 
Guardian, is as follows: 


“I met Henley about 1880. Since that time he encouraged me 
with all the weight of his position. When he was editor of 7he 
Magazine of Art he gave reproductions of my sculpture and he 
explained them. His letters were always a stimulant for me. I 
felt their friendliness and enthusiasm. He was moved by my 
sculpture ; he would stand by me, and in England he was prepar- 
ing success forme. He gave me his friends, lonides, Monkhouse, 
and Stevenson. And when I, on my side, absorbed by the futile 
things that waste your time but are inevitable to a sculptor, neg- 
lected him, no longer wrote to him, he made allowances. His un- 
alterable friendship made him understand, and he knew well that 
I had need of him, and he was constantly doing things for me with- 
out my knowing of it. And a little before his death he gave me 
again one of his great friends— Mr. George Wyndham, whose gen- 
erous character is like his own and who is a poet like him, In- 
deed, it isa consolation for me to have done this bust, I feel that 
the forceful features of my friend are at rest in this great crypt of 
the beautiful church of St. Paul, majestic in its grand, severe, and 
elegant style, in the vast heart of London town. He is among the 
spirits who have worked for their country, and so for the world. 











—— 
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He bore a life of pain, and the last blow was the death of his 
daughter, in whom the artist and father had concentrated his soul. 
Latterly I saw him still my friend, but the orb lowered toward the 
horizon like a soul that is setting. Artists had been his protégés, 
and many young literary men had had hishelp. Altho he had his 
little personal limitations, under his bruskness he was good. ‘ It 
consoles us to love him still in his efigy, and it encourages us to 
love a man who did his work so well, made strong by his faith in 
beauty.” 





OUR FORGOTTEN NATIONAL GALLERY 


He half a century the nation has hada National Gallery of 

Art, but has been unaware of its good fortune. The inter- 
esting story of how the nation awoke to the fact is told by Miss 
Leila Mechlin in Zhe North American Review (July 19). In 1846, 
when the Smithsonian Institution was established by act of Con- 
gress, it was made the lawful cus- 
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In addition to the Freer collection, which numbers the most 


notable examples of Whistler in America, another gift was added 
to the nation’s possessions. 


We read: 


“In March of the present year Mr. William T. Evans, of New 


York, than whom none has done more to advance and encourage 
American art, went to Washington and offered to present to the 
National Gallery a collection of paintings by American artists of 
established reputation—an offer which was promptly and gratefully 
accepted. 
given with the understanding that if, later on, it was found that 
any of the number failed to uphold a properly high standard it 
should be replaced by a better example, in order that not only the 
collection itself but the representation should be as good as possi- 
ble. 
erous, and certainly no small collection could better stand for 
contemporary American painting. 
but it is a nucleus, and such a one as, in all probability, could 
have been acquired by the nation in no other way. 


This collection consisted of fifty pictures, and was 


Nothing, it would seem, could be more fair-minded or gen- 
It is not faultless or complete, 


There are, for 
instance, included in this collec- 





todian of all works of art belong- 
ing to the nation. The Marsh 
collection of prints was purchased 
in 1849; but little was done there- 
after in the way of actively accu- 
mulating art treasures. In course 
of time what the Government 
possest went into the collections 
of the Library of Congress or the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. The first 
sign of awakening memory of the 
legally constituted National Gal- 
lery came in July, 1903, when 
Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston left 
her collection of paintings and 
historical documents to the Cor- 
-coran gallery, with the provision, 
however, that if a national gal- 
lery should ever be established 
‘by the United States, her collec- 
tion should revert to it. The Cor- 








—, | tion, paintings by Inness, Wyant, 
_} and Homer Martin, which are 
now almost unobtainable, to say 
nothing of works by John La- 
Farge, Winslow Homer, Robert 
Blum, and John H. Twachtman. 
Both the landscape and figure 
painters are represented, but the 
former with greater strength and 
comprehensiveness than the lat- 
ter. Benjamin Constant said that 
Inness was the greatest landscape 
painter of his day; and, whether 
the statement may be taken atits @ 
face value or not, it is undoubt- 
edly true that he and his contem- 
poraries led the way to the no- 
blest conception of landscape art 
that the world has ever known. 
Where, indeed, can we turn for 
truer or more sympathetic inter- 
pretations of the outdoor world 
than to the works of our modern 
American painters? They have 








coran declined the left-handed 
gift; and the President, deter- 
mined not to lose the collection 
for the nation, recommended, in 
his annual message of Decem- 
ber, 1904, a provision for it, 
practically repeating the act of 1846. His message “opened the 
way to the discovery of the mislaid institution”; and a decree 
of the Supreme Court on July 11, 1906, “gave legal standing to 
‘a national gallery:” No buildings, however, as yet exist to house 
the national collection, the Smithsonian Institution having again 
resumed the post of guardian. But the collections are growing 
almost as if by magic, as Miss Mechlin shows: 


“Mrs. Johnston died in July, 1903; and, while the settlement of 
her estate was pending, Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, Mich., 
made his splendid gift to the nation, placing in the hands of the 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution, on May 6, 1906, a deed to 
his private collection of paintings, prints, potteries, and other art 
objects, valued at $600,000, and promising to bequeath to the In- 
stitution the sum of $500,000 for the construction of a fire-proof 
building in which to house it. This had no reference to a national 
gallery, but it is probable, if not certain, that the discussions oc- 
casioned by Mr. Freer’s original offer operated toward an awaken- 
ing of interest on the part of those in authority and helped material- 
ly to quicken the solicitations of those outside. And in the end, 
tho the Freer collection will be in a separate building, a unit in 
itself, it will not be isolated to such an extent that it may not be 
considered a part of the National Gallery. It was, in fact, the 
beginning ; the first stride toward a distant goal. That Mr. Freer 


recognized the desirability of centralizing, at Washington, the 
forces which make for national culture is significant.” 


QUEEN HELENE AND VICTOR EMMANUEL, 


A copy of th: Discobolus of Myron, found by Queen Helena and dug out 
of the earth with the assistance of the King and Queen, has lately been 
added to the Museo delle Terme, Rome. As traditionally all the Discoboli 
bear the names of their discoverers or of their first reconstructors, ‘‘ by two- 
fold right does this Discobolus bear the name of the Queen.” 


not all seen it in the same way, 
nor interpreted it in the same 
manner; some are not poets or 
even good painters, but the ma- 
jority of them are. sincere and 
have independent conviction. 

“In the Evans National gal- 
lery collection, which for lack of 
available space has been temporarily loaned to the Corcoran gal- 
lery, there are landscapes by D. W. Tryon, J. Francis Murphy, 
Charles B. Davis, Henry Ranger, Charles Melville Dewey, Louis 
Paul Dessar, Ballard Williams and Albert Blakelock, J. Alden 
Weir and Robert Minor, as well as by the older men already men- 
tioned. And, of the figure painters included in the catalog, there 
are John W. Alexander, T. W. Dewing, John LaFarge, Walter 
Shirlaw, Louis Loeb, Sargeant Kendall, Charles C. Curran, J. 
Alden Weir, and William T. Smedley—some of the strongest and 
best. From first to last, the collection has been well assembled 
and with a view to set forth not merely notable examples, but the 
work of those who have contributed something individually to the 
art of our Jand.” 


Besides these splendid possessions the nation holds the privilege 
of exhibiting on loan the collection formed by the late Lucius 
Tuckerman, covering a later period of European art than the Lane 
collection. It represents that trend of art now repudiated in prac- 
tise, but historically interesting, when the réle of the writer was 
usurped and pictures addrest themselves to “narration,” while 
“ carrying at the same time the painter’s craftsmanship to remark- 
able perfection.” There is also entrusted to the National Gallery, 
for exhibition purposes, a collection of bronzes and plaster casts 
by the late Edward Kemeys, the distinguished animal sculptor. 

The great and first need is a building, says Miss Mechlin, 
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“one which will adequately and appropriately afford a home for 
the institution; and allow in its plan for continued growth.” We 


read finally : 


“Undoubtedly, an appropriation for this purpose will be asked 
of Congress at its next session; and, tho it is possible that, in pur- 
suance of what has been characterized as its ‘extravagant policy 
of economy,’ the request may be refused, it would seem more logi- 
cal to believe that, with evidence of so much outside interest and 
enthusiasm, national support will be forthcoming.” 





RECENT ARCHEOLOGICAL FINDS 


HE archeological world of Italy seems this year to be teem. 
ing with interesting events of ail kinds and ages. Most 
notable of all, according to Miss Amy R. Bernardy, teacher of 
Italian at Smith College and a native of Italy, was the discovery 
last spring of an ancient copy of the “ Discobolus” of Myron by 
no humbler investigators than the King and Queen of Italy. Next 
to it in importance is the recovery for the art world of the “ Greek 
Priestess,” which, tho found in 1878 at Anzio, was only a few 
weeks since purchased by the Government for the Museo delle 
Terme, in Rome. Another ancient statue, recovered twenty years 
ago, but/only just brought to the knowledge of students of ancient 
art, is that of one of the “ Dioscuri,” the divine brothers worshiped 
by the Romans under the name of Castores, to whom they raised 
atemple in the Forum. Then again, according to Miss Bernardy, 
“the pick.and shovel of the workmen engaged in building expen- 
sive apartment-houses on the grounds and with the capital of the 
Commercial Bank” at Rome uncovered the long missing statue of 
Parian marble needed to complete the series of the Niobides that 
anciently adorned the gar- 
dens of Sallust. A pre- 
historic village, not far 
from Girgenti in Sicily, is 
being investigated ; while 
ancient Pestum is re- 
warding systematic scru- 
tiny in such wise as this, 
which we read in the 
Boston 7ranscripi: 





“None of its stately 
glory will be destroyed, 
but knowledge will add 
scientific interest to artis- 
tic beauty. The excava- 
tions were inspired by the 
certainty ‘of retracing the 
ancient plans of the city ; 
of finding the utensils of 
ancient temples, and of 
making new points as re- 
gards the unknown Pre- 
Hellenic civilization.’ So 
far the results have really 
surpassed the expecta- 
tions. A great Pre-Hel- 
lenic station has been 
found right across the 
grounds facing the Tem- 
ple, along a most ancient 


road nine meters wide, 
Found at Baie and now photographed for with sidewalkstwo meters 
the first time. Rarely are the ‘Heavenly aay tae the + 
Twins” found as separate statues. Purchased Wide, Dearing the traces 
for the National Museum, Naples. and furrows of the traffic. 


: This is now uncovered 
for the length of sixty meters. Besides this there are the remains 
of a temple, and, lucky. find, an archaic inscription of untold im- 
portance, full of information about the divinity of the Temple ; 
colored terra-cottas. silver coins, amulets, figured fragments, brace- 
lets, lithic objects of the greatest beauty, perfect arms and bronzes, 














ONE OF THE DIOSCURI, 


a small idol of incalculable age, and hundreds of other sundry ob- 
jects of archeolithic and neolithic age in bronze andiron. This 
discovery extends the historic background of Pzstum way into the 
millenniums of prehistory, and its importance to history can hardly 
be overrated.” 


The statue unearthed by the King and Queen was found in the 


grounds of the Castile Porsiano on the Tyrrhenian coast. The - 


Queen was one day watch- 
ing some excavating at 
the Pan Jano di Lauro 
when, among the bricks 
which “mostly bore the 
imprint of the year 142 
A.D., and the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius,” “there 
appeared something 
white: marble, the knee 
of a statue.” The King 
was at the moment dis- 
porting himself on horse- 
back along the seashore. 
Miss Bernardy writes: 





“The King was soon 
called back by the 
Queen’s joyous exclama- 
tions; and the royal 
couple set to work in a 
burst of enthusiasm along 
with the men of the pick 
and the shovel, so that 
it is said that the royal 
hands bore the marks of 
their unwonted activity 
for some time afterward. 
But a few hours of the 
feverish work ended by 
revealing to the delighted 


discoverers the noblest re- A work of the best Greek period, discovered 
production extant of the among the ruins of Nero’s villa. Purchased 
Discobolus of Myron; forthe National Museum in Rome. 


somewhat damaged, it is 

true, and in disconnected fragments, but such yet that a recon- 
struction seemed not only possible but gave every promise of being 
successful. The first reconstruction was attempted on the spot by 
the Queen herself. And since traditionally all the Discoboli (and 
many other famous Greek statues) bear the name of the discoverer 
or that of the first reconstructor, by twofold right does this Dis- 
cobolus bear the name of the Queen.” 














PRIESTESS OF ANZIO, 


The original statue by Myron, “the Eleutherian predecessor of 
Phidias, immortalized by this work (and by a bronze group of 
Marsyas, Apollo’s unfortunate rival, which was cast for the 
Acropolis at Athens),” is thus described by Miss Bernardy : 

“The original Discobolus of Myron was a simple realistic repre- 
sentation of a youthful athlete hurling the disk, which form of 
sport, quite popular in Greece, was supposed to te:t more fairly 


than any other the dexterity of the player. The disk was of wood, 


bound with iron, weighing on the whole some five or six pounds. 
It was held loosely in the right hand, and, after some preliminary 
swinging of the body forward and the arm backward, hurled 
through with all the athlete’s might. The fleeting moment of the 
backward swing was that caught by Myron for his bronze:” 


The “ Priestess of Anzio” or the “Greek Priestess” which the 
Department of Fine Arts has just purchased for the museum at 
Rome, was found by a “ freak of chance: a sudden tidal commo- 
tion on the Tyrrhenian shore having caused the downfall of a large 
strip of land and revealed the whiteness of this lovely marble 
almost intact.” We read further: 

“It represents a graceful feminine figure, life-sized, clothed with 
chiton and himation, bare-headed and bare-shouldered (shoulder 


and head being carved out of a piece of separate and more perfect 
marble than the rest), standing in an attitude of remarkable ease 
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and grace, holding a tray or tablets with a branch of laurel or 
possibly papyrus. The handsand the right forearm are unfortu- 
nately missing, and the nose is slightly damaged. But altogether 
there is nothing in all Greek art that we know that can be 
compared to this thing of beauty, except the Venus of Milo or 
the Niké of Samothracia, better known as the Winged Victory.” 


The statue of one of the Dioscuri, now first shown in a photo- 
graphic copy, was discovered near Baiz, and has just been pur- 
chased for the Museo Nazionalein Naples. Of this Prof. Rodolfo 
Lanciani writes in 7he ///ustrated London News (July 6): 


“The hero stands in a noble attitude, with his characteristic 
attributes, the chlamys thrown over his left shoulder, and the coni- 
calcap. This style of cap was Spartan (the Dioscuri were sup- 
posed to have been born of Leda and Tyndareus, King of 
Lacedzemon), but at a later period it was considered to represent 
half an eggshell, an allusion to the well-known myth of their 
mother’s encounter with the Swan. 

“Castor and Pollux were considered to be savior gods, the 
mighty helpers of man, especially of travelers by sea; and the 
apparition of their stars above the ship-masts was considered a 
sure sign of protection (the fire of St. Elmo of the present day). 
The strange part of the discovery made at Baiz is that while, as 
a rule, the brothers are always represented together (for instance, 
in the group on the Quirinal, in that of the Capitol, in a third by 
the Pool of Juturna, and so on), this one stood alone as a guardian 
to the beautiful villa which in old times covered the slopes of the 
hill of Tritoli, and which probably belonged to a wealthy Roman 
citizen, Publius Octavius Lutatius Quintilianus, whose name is 
engraved on the lead pipes carrying water to the various fountains 
and reservoirs.” 





FALSEHOOD IN ART 


HE charge that art is based on an “essential falsehood,” tho 

as old as Plato, is also as new as the latest French critic of 

social esthetics. Mr. Frederic Paulhan’s recent work on “ False- 
hood in Art” makes an application of the venerable criteria to 
realistic forms of art unknown in Plato’s time, and does it with 
such power as to lead Mr. Faguet, member of the French Acad- 
emy, to describe his book as “one of great profundity and origi- 
nality and as embodying in itself a system of social esthetics al- 
most entirely new.” Art, according to Mr. Paulhan, “does not 
transform the world as does industry ; it does not teach us, like 
science, to make its acquaintance in order to be able to modify it 
later; it does not offer us, like religion, the aid of a superior power 
capable of really ameliorating our state here below.” It is by 
means of a lie, he declares, that art “suppresses the world and 
causes another one to rise in its place.” This other world art “ does 
not give to us as true; but tho we know it to be false, we accept 
it as true and allow it to live within us.” Mr. Faguet, in Za Revue 
(Paris, July 1), gives the following summary of Paulhan’s argument : 


“Realistic art is not realistic, as has been suspected, more or 
less, by those who know that by definition and, I may say, by pro- 
fessional necessity, art can not be realistic. Realistic art is not 
realistic. It consists in presenting to us personages whom we be- 
lieve that we have seen or whom we believe that we may have seen, 
but whom we have never seen with the precision, simplicity, and 
magnitude in which it presents them to us. The sensation, then, 
is a double one; because we think that we have seen them, they 
interest us like scientific truths, and this interest makes us abandon 
ourselves with delight to the contemplation of beings who, after 
all, are entirely imaginary. We think that we have seen Homais. 
Never have we seen a type so complete, so perfect, so coherent, so 
well organized as Homais. Only because we believe that we have 
seen and recognized him do we take an enormous interest in recog- 
nizing him; and meanwhile it is a person magnificently imaginary 
and magnificently created by an artist whom we are admiring. 
Art of this kind, like sentimental art, gives us another order of 
ideas, spares us an effort; and, from what would be an effort, it 
makes a pleasure. We would search about us, in the circle, the 
café, the parliament, in our own family, for the scattered elements 
of Homais, and it would be a trouble, or at least a pleasure mingled 
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with trouble. Art presents us with a complete Homais in whose 
presence we have at the same time the scientific pleasure of say. 
ing, ‘It is exact,’ and the literary pleasure of contemplating a 
character which, whatever one may Say, is perfectly imaginary, 

“In a word, ‘realism tends to represent an imaginary world suf- 
ficiently similar to the real world to enable us to rediscover in jt 
the things and the people whom we know.’ 

“Finally, if we consider moral and moralizing art the art of 
moral intent (almost unknown with us; but elsewhere there are 
Dickens, George Eliot, Tolstoy), art is still a lie, a beautiful lie; 
buta lie. It systematizes and magnifies the elements borrowed 
from reality, systematizes and magnifies them in such a way as to 
deceive us pleasurably and—this time—morally and salutarily. . . 

“For the moment let us say that there is a lie here also, a lie 
which is all the stronger because the author is possest with an en- 
ergetic passion, an ardent desire to make us believe. There is no 
doubt that Corneille . . . wishes with all his might to make us 
admire a C7d,an Augustus,an old Horace,a Polyeucte, and, by 
the admiration which they will excite in us, to impel us to imitate 
them. Hence this beautiful excess of grandeur, of magnanimity, 
of assertion of the will, an excess which is an artistic beauty, but 
which is a lie, a flight outside of the real. 

“There is as much falsehood in moral idealization of works of 
art as in the immorality of works of art. One might venture the 
guess that it is perhaps on this account that Corneille represents 
his rogues in such frightful, improbable colors, employing the same 
zeal in blackening them to make them detested as he does in illu- 
minating and glorifying his heroes to make them loved. Morality 
itself lies when it takes the form of art, because the essence of art 
is falsehood itself. ” 


But from this point of view, it is asked, what becomes of all the 
fine phrases concerning the purifying, uplifting, and ennobling 
properties of art? Falsehood corrupts and demoralizes instead of 
purifying and strengthening the moral fiber. To a certain extent, 
says Mr. Faguei, Mr. Paulhan accepts the logic of his theory and 
thus describes the injury wrought by art: 


“Artis immoral. It is so first for the artist himself whom . . 
it accustoms to look upon all things from the point of view of art and 
to despise reality except as an object of art. The artist detaches 
himself from the world and does not think of being useful to it or of 
concerning himself with it. . . . He only thinks of painting it by 
distorting it. There isa profound immorality in this state of mind. 

“ And art is immoral for the public—reader, spectator, auditor— 
because it destroys the world, in truth, to substitute for it a facti- 
tious world, which, were it the most beautiful, still has the terrible 
fault of not being true and of rendering the person who contem- 
plates it and in a manner inhabits it incapable of mingling use- 
fully, practically, salutarily, and therefore morally in the real world. 

“ Art is particularly immoral because it inspires in both artist 
and public the artistic pose, that is to say, the habit of looking 
upon whatever exists as a spectacle, as an interesting spectacle, 
but as nothing more than a spectacle. . . . The man who has as- 
sumed the artistic pose becomes perfectly insensible to the essence 
of things and looks upon anything, no matter how tragic it may 
be, like a dzbe/o¢. There is something of Nero gazing at the con- 
flagration of Rome in every man who looks on a scene of real life 
as on a curious tableau or as on something from which a curious 
tableau might be drawn.” 


So far Mr. Paulhan, as interpreted by Mr. Faguet, has been 
quite stern and merciless in upsetting our fixt conceptions and 
shattering our fond dreams. But for an interval he relents and 
consolingly admits an “indirect” moral utility in art. Thus: 


“For, after all, if man wishes to destroy the real world, it is 
probably because he finds it bad and probably, also, because he 
tends to replace it by a world which should be good. It is not 
necessary to go so far as to say that ‘if art is essentially immoral, 
it is so out of a care for morality ’ or that ‘the essential immorality 
of art is a consequence of its essential morality,’ formulas which 
too strongly savor of the juggler, but it may justly be said that 
‘the tendency which produces art is also that which,’ in another 
geometrical plane, ‘becomes the moral tendency far excellence,’ 
since, if we have the tendency to destroy a bad world, it is for the 
sake of replacing it by a good world."—TZvanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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illustrations and map. 8vo, pp. xiii-246. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Descriptive books on Africa are multi- 
plying at so rapid a rate that the title 
“Dark Continent,’’ which has hitherto 
been so distinctive, will soon be looked 
upon as a misnomer. Within the past 
few years, since the Boer War in fact, 
Europeans have pierced into almost all 
parts of Africa, and with pen and camera 
have given the world ample descriptions 
of their adventures. It may be now said 
that almost the whole of the huge conti- 
nent has emerged from the night that for 
ages encompassed it. The more one reads 
of Africa, the more amazing becomes the 
fact that this immense and opulent por- 
tion of the globe has defied the curiosity 
of men until almost the twentieth cen- 
tury. ‘Africa portentosa’’ were the words 
the ancients applied to it. By them it 
was regarded as a reign of terror. 

In the latest account of the marvels of 
this fascinating country a great deal of 
new and suggestive information is offered. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the volume is the chapter which deals 
with Abyssinia. The accounts of the 
Abyssinians by the latest exploring party 
differ in some points from those we have 
been accustomed to read. The members 
of this people—by eminence the finest to 
be found in Africa—are described as a 
fine-looking type of men who, under proper 
control, would make a splendid nation. 
Many writers have paid tribute to them. 
Their origin, for aught that we know to 
the contrary, may revert to one of the 
branches of Carthaginian civilization. The 
authors of the present volume are rather 
severe in their criticism of certain Abys- 
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sinian traits. While this people are cred- 
ited with intelligence to a remarkable 
degree, they are characterized as untruth- 
ful, wily, hard, and cruel. As for the 
country itself, it is pictured in glowing 
terms. Abyssinia is wonderfully rich in 
natural advantages and seems to have 
endless possibilities. There are magnifi- 
cent grazing-grounds, suitable for all agri- 
cultural purposes. The air of the coun- 
try islike ‘‘fine wine,’’ and the fresh strong 
breezes are laden with forest scents. The 
illustrations are profuse and deal mostly 
with unusual aspects of the country. 
Coghill, Stanley. Hathor. 16mo, pp. 69. San 
Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 75 cents net. 


Cook, Joel, and Forbes-Lindsey, C.H. America 
and Her Insular Possessions. With photogravures 
and maps. Five volumes. Crown octavo, about 500 
pages each. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 

12.50. 

In these five volumes are described nct 
only the United States, but the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, Panama, and 
the Greater Antilles. Mr. Cook is the 
author of the first three, and Mr. Forbes- 
Lindsey writes the remaining two. Each 
author has already justified himself amply 
as a descriptive writer of travel-books. 
Each has a journalist’s eye for what is 
striking or picturesque, and sense of his- 
toric values. The volumes are illustrated 
with more than a hundred and twenty- 
five photogravures and three maps. They 
are bound attractively. 
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Poured. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 375. New York: 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 
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The Outing Co. 

-James, Winifred. Bachelor Betty. 12mo, pp. 
267. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Jordan, David Starr. The Philosophy of Hope. 
12mo, pp. 42. San Francisco and New York: Paul 
Elder & Co. 75 cents net. 

Joe Tilden’s Recipes for Epicures. 16mo, pp. 132. 
San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $1 net. 

Keeler, Charles. Bird Notes Afield. (Essays on 
the Birds of the Pacific Coast, with a Field Check- 
List.) Illustrated. 12mo, pp.ix—226. San Francisco 
and New York: Paul Elder & Co. $2 net. 

Keeler, Charles. San Francisco and Thereabout. 
Illustrated. 8mo, pp. 97. San Francisco: A. M. 
Robertson. $1.50 net. 

Kirkham, Stanton Davis. The Ministry of Beau- 
ty. 12mo, pp. v-179. New York: Paul Elder & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Landon, Perceval. Under the Sun. Impres- 
sions of Indian Cities: with a Chapter Dealing with 
the Later Life of Nana Sahib. Profusely illus- 
trated in color, photogravure, and half-tone. 8vo, 
pp. xii-288. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$4.80 net. 


This volume, descriptive of present-day 
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India and sumptuously illustrated, has. 


most of the attractive literary features of 
the author’s recent volume on Tibet. It 
is the result of actual experience gained 
in annual wanderings over India during 
the last five years, and its principal ob- 
ject has been to show the remarkable 
contrasts, the widely different locai color, 
of the cities of India. Altho the subjects 
treated have inspired successive writers 
since the days of Sir John Mandeville, 
who testified to the diversity of Indian 
cities, their fascination seems to have a 
permanent hold upon human _ interest. 
Aside from its intrinsic merit, the volume 
possesses timely interest by reason of the 
recent reports of disaffection and incipient 
revolt in India. 

The volume opens with a description of 
Bombay. This historic city may be said 
to stand alone in India. It is described 
as living fiercely from day to day. Its 
architecture is ‘‘restless and feverish.’’ It 
is a species of Vanity Fair in which life 
has a hectic character. Despite its mag- 
nificence it is but a caravansary and a 
starting-place, a sort of ‘‘clearing-house 
for five continents.”’ 

More picturesque than Bombay, which 
is now largely a modern city, is Udaipur, 
favorite resort of tourists and described 
by the author as the most ‘‘dainty and 
feminin:’’ of Indian cities. It includes 
two islands covered with those exquisite 
marble palaces which are the admiration 
and despair of modern architects—palaces 
like jewel-boxes, with carvings and tra- 
cery as delicate as lace. Here and there 
“the whiteness of the half-translucent 
architecture is relieved by a touch of 
green where a banyan or a group of aca- 
cias rises from a walled-in garden plot, 
but the same quick white of half a hun- 
dred shades and values, argent in the sun 
and veiled blue in the shadows, spreads. 
along the palace wall or points itself into 
the dome and pinnacle of the roof, till the 
upper line cuts the blue of the air.”’ 

Jaipur, Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, Puri, 
Ranqvon, Mandalay, Benares, and many 
other cities, each stamped with. its indi- 
vidual traits, and presenting the most 
striking contrasts, are described in turn. 
The tragic story of Cawnpur, which has 
been told a thousand times, is here retold 
with the addition of some interesting in- 
cidents, hitherto unrecorded. 

In spite of the wealth of printed matter 
upon the subject of India Mr. Landon’s 
book contains much information that is 
new and original. The reader lays down 
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this delightful volume with the conviction are now familiar enough to Wall Street, is in more senses than one consistent with 
that the ‘gorgeous East”’ is worthy of its he saw himself utterly ruined, bereft,at a the logic of English social life. What is 
transcendent fame, that the reality ex- single stroke of money, home, and friends. more to the point, it is charmingly narrated 
ceeds the picture. The tragedy is described in simple but by Jane Wardle. There is not a dull page 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter pathetic words whose accent of truth in it. Like many English novels which 
from the viewpoint of history is the one makes a deep impression upon the reader. ought to sell better in this country than 
that deals with the later days of Nana- Then follows the story of the ruined man’s they do, it strikes deep, keeping a firm 
Sahib. who ordered the massacre of Cawn- heroic struggle to retrieve his fortunes, hold on elemental things in human nature, 
pur. This terrible figure, who looms like the treacheries of former friends, and the Waring, Henry F. Christianity and Its Bible. 
a bloody wraith in Anglo-Indian annals, myriad agonies of the man who suddenly (20 press. i Chicago: The Untiversity of Chi- 
suddenly vanished about 1857, and re- falls from affluence to poverty. Weale, B. L. Putnam [Editor].  Indiscreet 
ports of his death were circulated and be- While the book can make no literary orga ™ a Pa oe A Pa ya 12mo, pp. 
lieved. It is now ascertained that the pretensions whatsoever, and is at times 447. “ew *ork: “odd, Mead & \o- $2 net. 

: ‘year Whitcomb, Charlotte. Frontispiece. Verses, 
reports were false and that Nana survived prolix, it has real value as a human docu- ;2mo, pp. 61._ Boston: The Gorham Press. $1. 
until 1885, and probably until ten years ment. For those who would gain real Widney, Joseph P. Race Life of the Aryan Peo- 
later. Mr. Landon has investigated the knowledge of one of the most fascinating on. a. ote. Weak ts Sa ee New 
subject thoroughly and gives the result of phases of American life it is full of infor- . , st 

; > ; : : Dr. Widney’s two volumes ‘present an 
his researches in the final chapter of his mation. Of course the literary amateur 1:44,,; : 
P ; ; , , : istorical study which seems never to 
book. It is a tragic picture which he is written large in the book. The typo- } 
f . i é "yepeematite ave been attempted before—a study of 
gives of the famous chief—old, deserted, graphical style, too, is irritating. Because th : . : 
: 7 ae On : : : : ‘ e migrations and in some sense the 
and fallen into partial imbecility, but still a writer indulges in an endless series of ‘ : 
z siti ae ; .. achievements of the various races whom 
haunted by his dream of freeing his coun- short paragraphs, he is not necessarily 
‘ : . : we group generally under the term Aryan. 
try from the English yoke. The illustra- Victor Hugo. These defects, however, jy iy ae . . 
: : : ; : gins with the old home in Central 
tions, an important feature of the book, are secondary considerations in a work of Asia, and then in chronological order nar 
include many unusual aspects of India. this kind, whose manifest object is to pre- : i 


Lockwood, G B. The New H M sent a real photograph of an unusuall cates, wath the mastery and clearness of x 
ockwood, George B. e New Harmony Move- S@€ : ° ° : : 
ment. Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. xvi-404. New York: interestin a t e os y skilled historian, the moving story of mi- 
D. Appleton & Co. g ypica, . grations first to India, then to Southern 


Miller, fh). Tashe- N tive P ; Taylor, Edward Robeson. Selected Poems. 8vo, 
r2mo. OE gg poe spel cas pp. xiii-159. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $2 and yr eng Europe, o yen fi Amer- 

Paine, Ralph D. The Greater America. IIlus- res Oh ox all nige bt eve eee wae eee 
trated. 8vo, pp. xiii-327. New York: The Out- be gees — lites Coat Conover. Rail- of what to English readers and many 
ing Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 322. New York: The Authors and Newspapers As. Others is the story of ancient and modern 
Russell, William Ingraham. The Romance and sociation. 50 cents. civilization. 


Tragedy of a Well-Known Business Man of Ne : 
York, Ilustrated. r2mo, pp. 251. Jesup, How- ,,mo°nm ss" Hoston Richard G Badger, §r'go_,_D®- Widney’s purpose, however, has not 
ard Co., Md.: William I. Russell. —. : * *"'*" been so much to chronicle achievements 


It was said of Balzac that his genius Thorne, Guy. The Serf. 12mo, pp. 310. New as to describe the circumstances which 
could invest business with the charm of York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1 net. led to and attended the mizrations. He 
romance, but we have now reached the Teddy Chales, Bur. In Olde, Massachusetts. nas Ghviously given to the study of his 
point where business itself has become Grafton Press. $1.50 net. theme a considerable part of a long life. 
romantic, and our later novelists have | Waite, Alice Crocker. Bird Echoes. (Songs of His book is not a compilation, nor is it a 
discovered in the modern kings of finance, Paden ehacen’ pp. 86. Boston: Richard vow statement of a theme already set 
who have parceled among themselves the Wardle, Jane. The Artistic Temperament. 12mo, forth at length by other writers, but an 
commercial world, material that opens up PP. 355. New York: McClure, Phillips &Co. = original conception worked out through 
whole new vistas for imaginative writing. Stephen Cartmel was a rising artist in fine research, carefully coordinated, and 
The drama of modern finance has been the fashionable world of London, while his written in a clear and attractive style. 
exploited in half a dozen recent novels of old schoolmate some years his senior, John The narrative embraces events which 
respectable quality, and it is possible that Blaicklock, had prospered to the extent of cover a period of practically three thou- 
in time a great work of fiction will be pro- owning eleven London shops and a factory. sand years. In two volumes Dr. Widney 
duced in this field. Blascklock had married a pretty young has been able only to sketch this history 

In the present volume we have the woman, one of his own employees, and jn its main outlines, but the reader every- 
record, not of imaginary happenings based Cartmel undertook to paint her portrait. where is imprest by his possession of 
on human facts, but of actual events in Blaicklock had been a model husband in knowledge more ample than appears on 
the life of one of those typical New York everything except the faculty of inspiring the printed page. In other words, he 
business men who by their own efforts love in his own wife. Cartmel, gifted with jnows more than he tells. But the story 
have risen from obscurity and poverty the artistic temperament, and already en- jg all here. The book should perform a 
to affluence and power. Published at gaged to marry Claire Stanmore, impet- yseful function in diffusing knowledge of 
first in an autograph edition and privately ceptibly fell in love with Mrs. Blatcklock the wonderful achievements of these Ar- 
circulated, the book attracted consid- arid she with him. yan races. 
erable comment among its thousand Many compromising situations ensued, ~ The Evening Sun of New York, in an ex- 
subscribers. ‘‘Frenzied finance’’ and cer- ending at last in a mysterious tragedy on tended notice, describes it as ‘‘a narrative 
tain recent developments in the commer- the pier at Newhaven, with the full details of absorbing interest, as well as a treatise 
cial world have given to the publication of which the London newspapers for several of erudite character.” The Philadelphia 
unusual timeliness, and a second edition days were filled. Cartmel finally married North American says it is ‘‘a historical 
of the volume for general circulation has Claire; and Blaicklock made aware of his epic, disclosing how the Aryan man has 
just been issued. The critical comment thoughtless neglect of his wife, turned his jiyed, subdued the wilderness, built up 
on the book is generally favorable. The shops into a limited liability company, and empires with the ax and plow, and sailed 
Boston Herald calls it an “‘unusual story, went abroad with her for a long tour. unknown seas in an ever-restless course,” 
a very human document of romance and While on the way home, Mrs. Biaicklock ay) of which Dr. Widney has set forth elo- 
tragedy,” and the San Francisco Call died from what appears to have been a quently in a manner ‘‘as absorbing as a 
speaks of the love-story as having all the broken heart. Cartmel, meanwhile, ad- romance.” The Newark News characterizes 
charm of ‘‘a beautiful thing simply told.’”” vanced in success as an artist by leaps and jt as ‘‘one of the really important books of 

It is the story of the author's rise from bounds,,and through the influence of tho the opening years of the twentieth cen- 
an office-boy in Wall Street to a recog- powerful family with which marriage allied tury”; while The Detroit News says Dr. 
nized place among the powers of finance. him, rose at last, not only to membership Widney’s task ‘‘has been so ably performed 
From the first he met with uniform suc- in the Royal Academy, but to be president gs to eclipse the ephemeral novel in en- 
cess. Added to this was what he describes of that august body. thralling interest,” the book being ‘not 
as perfect domestic happiness. In time From all this it may be seen that the so much a history—tho primarily it is 
the gates of New York’s exclusive society real hero, who is Blazcklock, and his easily gych—as an interpretation or a word-pic- 
were thrown open to him, and everything forgiven, much-wronged ‘wife are the ones ture of history.” 
seemed to prophesy definitive success. who suffer, while the real villain, Cartmel, Willocks, M. P. -The Wingless Victory. 12mo, 
Precisely at the moment when he seemed of the artistic temperament, is the one "fei New York: The John Lane Co. 
most secure the thunderbolt descended. whose lines move on to fame and fortune. elias, Sill.’ she Sib Mena Bek: speaks te. 

By one of those financial cataclysms, which The story, while it lacks in poetic justice, 363." New York. John Lane & Co. $1.50. 
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days of receipt of the books. and $2.00 a month thereafter until] paid for in full. 1f unsatisfactory I 


will notify you promptly, and hold the books subject to your order. 
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For Those 
Who Hung On 


During the last year’s agitation of life insurance, 
a good many people surrendered their policies or 
allowed them to lapse. Whether this was the result 
of panic induced by sensational attacks in the press, or the 
work of unscrupulous agents who suught commission for 
themselves in possible transfer of policies, the effect was 
most disastrous to such policy holders and entailed an 

irreparable loss upon many deserving beneficiaries. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


‘yelongs to all of its policy holders. 
Whenever any of these fa!l out of the 
ranks, what they leave benefits those who stay in. The 
reserves sacrificed by withdrawing members in 1906 and 
now inuring to the benefit of persistent policy holders, 
amount to over $3,000,000. Strong proof is this that 
it pays to stay in, and strong proof likewise that it 
pays to get inthe Mutual Life, the staunchest lize 
insurance company in the world, 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


























































































CURRENT POETRY 


A Fairy Funeral Song. 
By ALFrep Noyes. 


Bear her along 
Keep ye your song 
Tender and sweet and low: 


Fairies must die! 
Ask ye not why, 
Ye that have hurt her so. 





Passing away—flower from the spray! Color and light 
from the leaf! 

Soon, soon will the year shed its bloom on her bier, 
and the dust of its dreams on our grief. 











Men upon earth 
Bring us to birth 
Gently at even and morn! 


When as brother and brother 
They greet one another 
And smile—then a fairy is born! 





But at each cruel word 
Upon earth that is heard, 
Each deed of unkindness or hate, 


Some fairy must pass 
From the games in the grass 
And steal through the terrible Gate. 


Passing away—flower from the spray! Color and 
light from the leaf! 

Soon, soon will the year shed its bloom on her bier, 
and the dust of its dreams on our grief. 







If ye knew, if ye knew 
All the wrong that ye do 
By the thought that ye harbor alone, 
How the face of some fairy 
Grows wistful and weary 
And the heart in her cold as a stone! 


Ah, she was born 
Blithe as the morn 
Under an April sky,— 


Born of the greeting 
Of two lovers meeting! 
They parted, and so she must die! 


Passing away—flower from the spray! Color and 
light from the leaf! 
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1p BETTER THAN INVE BE 
Ifyou are unabie to invest youridle fandewith fl #1 
absolute safety, please write for our booklet & 
“—P,’’ tellimg all about our plan of receiving R 
deposits by maulat 6 per cent. compound interest. 



















































































BOOKCASES 
Rich in appearance, capacity large, books easy 
of access, doors move noiselessly and perfectly, 
sections for every conceivable space full, half 
and corner sections—all dimensions for all sizes 
of books. 
Fully illustrated in Art Catalog No. 1207, sent 
on request. Sold by dealers or direct from fac- 
tory. freight paid. 


MeN acey Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO..L7a 
Branch Retail Stores : 
New York, 343 B’way Chicago, 80-£2 Wabash Av. 
Boston, 49 Franklin St, 
Philadelphia. 1017 Chestnut St. 
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Soon, soon will the year shed its bloom on her bier, 
and the dust of its dreams on our grief. 


Cradled in blisses, 
Yea, born of your kisses, 
Oh, ye lovers that met by the moon, 


She would not have cried 
In the darkness and died 
If ye had not forgotten so soon! 





Cruel mortals, they say, 





How 
to 
Invest 








\ JE will send free of 
charge to any ad- 
dress a small booklet on 
How to Invest. The best 
securities may now be 
bought at prices that give 
the buyer more than the 
normal rate of interest 
with an unusual chance 
for the princjpal to in- 
crease in value. This 
Firm deals only in high- 
grade securities and 
transacts commission ord- 
ers on the New York and 
BostoneExchanges. 
ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
13 Congress St.,Boston,Mass. 


Live forever and aye, 
And they pray in the dark on their knees! 


But the flowers that are fled 
And the loves that are dead, 
What heaven takes pity on these? 


Bear her along—singing your song—tender and sweet 
and low! 

Fairies must die! Ask ye not why—ve that have hurt 
her so. 


Passing away— 
Flower from the spray! 
Color and light from the leaf! 


Soon, soon will the year 
Shed its bloom on her bier 
And the dust of its dreams on our grief. 
—From ‘‘The Flower of Old Japan.” 
(Macmillan Co.) 





For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective way to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. 
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MOTOR MISCELLANY | 


[The Weybridge Race Track.—The automobile 
race track recently completed at Weybridge, Eng- 
land, is not exclusively for racing. It will afford 
motor-car owners and manufacturers testing-ground 
unequaled in the world. The New York Times 
publishes the following description of the track: | 





It is practically an inverted colosseum, for, whereas 
in the case of the famous Roman amphitheater, the 
spectators surrounded the arena, at Weybridge the | 
arena will surround the spectators with one great | 
sweep of three and a carter miles of concrete deck, 
roo feet wide. W.... the exception of one curve, 
the whole track will be in view of the spectators. 

The home stretch is level as a billiard table and as 
straight as an arrow, Over 100 feet wide, with a 
safety-incline at the end to enable the drivers to pull 
up without danger. 

A remarkable point about the track is the slope 
of the curves. They are like the sides of an im- 
mense smooth bowl with the subtlest increase in 
steepness from level to an almost precipitous angle. 
The curves were designed on a strictly mathematical 
basis, each foot of elevation being specially regulated 
to meet the requirements of cars traveling at speeds of 
from thirty to 120 miles an hour. A car traveling 100 
miles an hour, for example, will encircle the curve 
far above those traveling thirty to fifty miles an 
hour. The construction of the track consumed up- 
ward of 200,000 tons of concrete. 


Edge’s Record.—On the track at Weybridge, 
England, where the conditions were favorable to 
a high and sustained speed, a man named Selwyx 
Francis Edge recently drove a motor-car 1,581 miles 
in twenty-four hours. The safety of the driver was 
provided for by the absence of perilous curves and 
by the assurance that no obstacles could possibly 
get in his path. The Brooklyn Eagle publishes the 
following comment on Edge’s record: 


To cover 1,581 miles in twenty-four hours means an 
average speed of nearly sixty-six miles an hour. That 
is more than any railroad train maintains for a cor- 
responding period of time. In a straight line the 
distance between New York and San Francisco 
js about 2,600 miles. With a cement track stretch- 
ing between the two cities, Edge could leave New 





SOAKED IN COFFEE 
Until too Stiff to Bend Over. 





“When I drank coffee I often had sick 
headaches, nervousness and _biliousness 
much of the time, but when I went to visit 
a friend I got in the habit of drinking Pos- 
tum. 

‘“‘T gave up coffee entirely and the result 
has been that I have been entirely relieved 
of all my stomach and nervous trouble. 

‘“My mother was justthe same way. We 
all drink Postum now and, without coffee in | 
the house for 2 years, we are all well. | 

“A neighbor of mine, a great coffee 
drinker, was troubled with pains inher side 
for years and was an invalid. She was not 
able to do her work and could not even 
mend clothes or do anything at all where 
she would have to bend forward. If she 
tried to do a little hard work she would get 
such pains that she would have to lie down 
for the rest of the day. 

** At last I persuaded her to stop drinking 
coffee and try Postum Food Coffee and she 
did so and has used Postum ever since ; the 
result has been that she can now do her 
work, can sit for a whole day and mend and 
an sew on the machine and she never feels 
the least bit of pain in her side; in fact she 
has got well and it shows coffee was the 
cause of the whole trouble. 

“T could also tell you about several other 
peep bore who have been cured by quitting 
coffee and using Postum in its place.’ 

‘“‘There’sa Reason.”’ Lookin pkg. for the 






















farrous little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 


Light Runabout $1800 


High power and light weight is the 
Franklin foundation principle: Power 
obtained nct from a big heavy engine 
requiring heavy water-apparatus to cool 
it, and a heavy frame to support it; but 
from a thoroughly-refined light-weight 
engine which transforms the largest 
possible proportion of its heat into 
actual working-force, and in a machine 
whose perfect strength comes not from 
mere bulk, weight and antiquated “be- 
on-the-safe-side” guess-work construc- 
tion; but from absolutely the highest- 
grade material and workmanship known 
in motor-car building, tested and cal- 
culated with scientific accuracy and 
positively known effect. 

Into every Franklin model is built the 
net ability of a powerful, perfectly-air- 
cooled, multi-cylinder motor and the 
superlatively strong, light-weight, non- 


Medium Touring-Car $2800 


What backs the Franklin claim to first 


place among American motor-cars? 


Franklin principles and the Franklin record 


If you are open to conviction, see a Franklin dealer and write for the book, 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
Prices f. o. b. Syracuse 









Light Touring-Car $1850 


jarring, Franklin construction. Full, 
constant, driving energy always at the 
rear wheels; free from the handicap of 
unscientific, useless, dangerous, money- 
wasting weight. But with the safety 
and comfortable riding-quality that 
make power usable and worth having. 

This high-po wer-and-light-weight 
principle has developed Franklins from 
the first little 7 horse-power runabout 
of 1902 into the splendid, luxurious, 
powerful four-and-six-cylinder types of 
to-day. It won andstill holds the world’s 
efficiency record, the world’s long-dis- 
tance touring and endurance records, 
and the Chicago-to-New York record, It 
has pushed the value of Franklin sales in 
five years up tosecond among all Amer- 
ican motor-cars. And its daily results 
in Franklin models make other touring- 
car standards look tame by comparison. 





VICTOR HAND-FORGED AUTOMOBILE 


Water cooled; 2 cycle engine 4% x 
4 cylinder; wheels 37 inches; 14- 
inch Goodyear cushion tires; runs 
from 1 to 25 miles per hour. No 
country too rough or hilly for the 
Hand-Forged Victor. Price 
$450, including leather top, fenders, 
lamps, horn, tools, etc. Write for 
Catalogue and full particulars. 

VICTOR AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO., 108 Carroll St., St. Louis, Mo, 












FLYER No. 16 
(Just Issued. Write foi it.) 
Bargains in Auto Supplies 
Prices Cut in Half 
NEUSTADT AUTO & SUPPLY CO. 








The Growing House 
3935 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 









For Everybody 
Everywhere 


oo = The Only True Automobile 


409 N. Braadway 


At a Popular Price 


2 cylinder, ro-12 Horse Power engine. Biggest Auto. 


EVERYBODYS MOTOR CAR MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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3400 


A safe, economical, reliable Automobile; will travel over the 
worst roads or up the steepest hills. Speed up to 30 miles per 
hour. 
mobile value in America. Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 
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a 
York on a Monday morning and arrive in San Fran- 
cisco a little after midnight on Tuesday. The run 
from New York to Washington or Boston would bea 
mere jaunt before lunch, the run to Chicago an after- 
noon and evening diversion. The record is an as- 
tonishing revelation of the endurance of a first-class 
car under the highest attainable pressure. ; 
Edge’s exploit has a distinct scientific and utilita- 
rian value as proving what a heavy car can doin some 
of the emergencies that might arise; for instance, 
in time of war, when the exigent necessities of milj- 
tary service make light of local restrictions against 
excessive pace. But its greatest merit lies in the 
proof it supplies of the stability and strength which 
all cars ought to have, but which only some of them 








The Importance of Accurate 
Watch Adjustment 


The importance of accurate adjustment cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. A watch may be made of the finest materials by the 
most skilled workman, and yet without accurate adjustment be 
worthless as a timekeeper. 

In quality of materials, scientific workmanship and accurate 
adjustment the HOWARD Watch is not even approached by 
ordinary makes, because perfect accuracy, rather than cost, is the now possess. Manufacturers will in the future try 


chief consideration. The for the sake of their sales, to equal or eclipse the 


OW. A R i | record of speed and endurance which Edge hes set 
D ‘ up. 


WATCH 


is finally adjusted in its own case at the factoty 
by men who have spent their lives in studying 
watch adjustment, and who put their whole 
thought and skill into the absolute perfection 
of each and every HOWARD Watch. 

As a measure of protection tosuch asplendid 
piece of mechanism, every HOWARD Watch is 
enclosed in a velvet-lined mahogany cabinet, 
and accompanied by Certificates of Guarantee 
giving movement andcase numbers and the fixed 
price at which the watch is sold everywhere. 

Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. 
Prices range from $35 to $150, the difference being not 
in grade of materials or workmanship, but in quality 
of case, number of jewels, and adjustments. 


“Watch Wisdom” FREE 
We want you to have a FREE copy of 
oe om”—a 
book which tells more a 
ou ever knew before. 
Ibert Hubbard. WRITE TO-DAY. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Hammer St., Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 


Ridiculing the Speed Limit.—To prove the 
absurdity of the law limiting the speed of auto. 
mobiles in New York City to ten miles an hour 
(a law which, if rigorously enforced, says a writer 
in The Car, would bring the entire vehicular traffic 
almost to a standstill) the Warner Instrument 
Company has produced a giant speed-indicator, 
The Car publishes this description of the instrument: 


It is 10 feet high, 4 feet in diameter, with figures 12 
inches in height, mounted on an automobile chassis 
and driven from the transmission shaft. Running 
through the streets of New York. the speed of the 
vehicle is visible to all, the intention of the Warner 
Company being to show the public the rates of speed 
of various types of vehicles, and to draw attention to 
the inconsistencies of the present restrictions. The first 
public display took place recently in New York City, 
the driver being instructed to swing round a circle 
on Broadway from Sixty-third Street to Sixtieth 
Street at the legal rate of ten miles an hour. The 
result was astounding. The machine was kept 
accurately and carefully at the regulation speed as 
shown by the indicators, and at that rate of travel 
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Do You Want 
Your Savings 


to earn the highest possi- 
ble rate of interest ; to be 
absolutely safe; to be 
withdrawable on demand 
at any time ? 


@ These are some of the advantages this 
company offers you. 


@ This company has been in business for 
over 13 years— 


@ Itis officered and managed by some of 
the most prominent business men and 
bankers in Baltimore. 


@ It is absolutely sound and conservative. 


§ per cent. on Savings Accounts. 
Write today for the booklet. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Id. 























FUR MEN WHO THINK AND aur 


‘- The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. oc. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





What are your savings earning for you? What interest 
are you receiving? What is the security? Is it what it 
should be? Would you not feel better if you had your 
money where interest is guaranteed and where you geta 
share of the additional profits and have what is equal to 
life insurance, the privilege to borrow money and have all 
these things backed up by the best security on earth— New 
York City Real Estate? The investment is as good as 
Government Bonds—just as safe and more profitable. 
We havea plan for making this safest of all investments 
and would like to tell you about it. Write for our plan 
and we wiil send you our magazine six months FREE 

THE McCORMACK REAL ESTATE CO. 
Exclusive Fiscal Agents 
; 861 Times Building, New York. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Gold Loan Certificates, in denominations of 
$500.00 each, maturing June 3oth, 1909, secured 
by choice improved business property in San 
Diego. For sale at par and accrued interest. 
For further information, apply to SIXTH 
STREET BANK, 540 Sixth St., San Diego, Cal. 
SEVEN PER ‘. Two thousand shares of 

stock at par, $10.00 per 
share, will be sold to further develop graphite 
mine and enlarge paint plant. Seven per 
cent. and more can be realized on investment. 


Safe and sure. Address GRAPHITE PAINT 
MFG. CO., 1638 H Street, San Diego, California. 
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was passed by everything on the road excepting 
the heaviest teams. Every automobile, all the street- 
cars, all buggies, all cabs were violators of the law. 
In fact, the only law-abiding users of that par- 
ticular portion of Broadway were, in addition to 
the car carrying the indicator, a five-ton electric 
truck and two or three heavy teams. 


Overproduction and Lower Prices.—Recent 
rumors that several automobile firms are overstocked 


with cars prove on investigation to be false. Any 


one who is convinced that the supply exceeds 


the demand, says one writer, has only to order a 


motor-car. Unless he is prepared to buy one of 


the cars standing in a depot he will have to wait 


weeks for a newone. A writer, however, in Auto- 


car, considers overproduction the greatest danger 
of the industry. He says: 


We have no misgivings whatever as to the future of 
the industry, but it is quite easy to see that if all the 
makers continue to extend their factories in the way 
so many of them are doing, there must come a time— 
and that very soon—when the supply will exceed the 
demand. Foreign competition and all other diffi- 
culties are nothing compafed with the danger of over- 
production. The reason overproduction is so dan- 
gerous is because it leads to price-cutting. Stacks 
of cars accumulate which must be sold at a figure 
little in excess of cost price. Nothing of the sort has 
occurred up to the present time, nor is it likely to 
occur unless, as we have said, the supply is so greatly 
increased that it exceeds the demand. It may be 
urged that, altho this would be bad for the indus- 
try, it would be a good thing for motorists in general, 
as they would o>tain their cars at bargain prices. 
This, however, is an incorrect view to take. Just at 
the moment a comparatively few buyers would bene- 


LEP LEREN ROPE NBEO TERI SPOIL 


the more worry) 


! Miythe brighrer’ 
Busy wives who use SAP OLIO 
never seem to Srow old. Iryacake-» 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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of securing cars at below their fair retail price, but 
this would only be a momentary benefit. Directly 
things were readjusted and the surplus stock had 
een cleared, there would be no more bargains. It 
would simply mean that the price, having been re- 
duced, would remain low, and, to protect the maker 
from loss, cars of inferior quality would be thereafter 
supplied. It has always proved so in other indus- 
tries, and the motor-car industry would assuredly be 
no exception to the rule. That is why we consider 
that the one thing to be avoided, on the part of all 
who have the stability of the motor industry at heart, 
is overproduction, which not only brings ruin to the 
manufacturer, but lowers the standard of excellence. 
Circumstances may, however, arise which would 
render a reduction in price consistent with satisfactory 
maintenance of quality, but this state of things 
would also necessitate the sacrifice to a large extent 
of individuality in matters of taste. Motor-cars in 
course of time will probably become so standardized 
as to be. comparatively speaking, much less expensive 
to produce than they are now, thus bringing them 
within the range of a greater number of probable 
users and providing an outlet for increased produc- 
tion. 


PERSONAL 


Senator Pettus.— When Congress adjourned last! 
spring. Senator Pettus of Alabama went to Hot 
Springs, N. C., in the hope of regaining his health. 
Two weeks ago he was stricken with paralysis at 
preakfast; he died Saturday night, July 27, at the 
age of 86. 

Senator Pettus began his career as a lawyer, but 
in his early days saw service in the Mexican War and 
went to California with the 49ers. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he entered the ranks as a major, 
and rose to be a brigadier-general. After the war he 
resumed the practise of law, and was for many years 
the leader of the bar in his State. In commenting on 
his career, most papers join his name with that of 
Senator Morgan, who closed his life only a few weeks 
before. As the New York Evening Post says: 

The name of Edmund Winston Pettus, in the 
political life of Alabama and Washington, was 
inseparably linked with that of John T. Morgan, his 
colleague in the Senate; but why this was so even 
the Senators themselves could never explain, unless 
on the ground that both had reached a venerable 
age in the service of their Stateand country. Against 
Senator Morgan’s deep erudition, his capacity for 
convincing, extended argument, and remarkable 
flow of pure English, Mr. Pettus set an acrid, laconic 
way of speech and manner that made their Senato- 
rial utterances totally different, tho unfailingly in- 
teresting 

Both Senators became extremely sensitive about 
their age, tho Dr. Edward Everett Hale, on 
hearing them referred to as ‘‘old Morgan and Pettus,”’ 
said once: ‘‘Old? Why, they are the only two 


A CALIFORNIAN’S 


Successful Experiments with Food. 








A man in Calif. took up the question of 
food, to see if he could recover from an olu 
case of dyspepsia from which nux vomica, 
pepsin, and other remedies gave him no 
relief. 

He started in with Grape-Nuts food and 
his dyspepsia quickly disappeared. He also 
left off the use of coffee and took Postum Food 
Coffee in its place. He writes that he has 
been put right, perfectly well, and going to 
remain so by continuing the use of the 
Grape-Nuts and Postum. 

It is worth trial by anyone who desires to 
be well, to change the diet, and particularly 
to leave off coffee. Grape-Nuts food contains 
elements that rebuild the grey matter in the 
nerve centres and brain and give one a feel- 
ing of reserve strength and vigor. This food 
is perfectly cooked‘at the factory, and can 
be served instantly with cream. Read ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 


Our readers are 








Designed by Alanson P. Brush, designer of the single cylinder Cadillac. 


Seats two—that’s all. Goes fast enough—that’s all. 


Costs actually less to run than a horse; will last longer; 
is more reliable; takes less care. 


Speed range up to 26 miles per hour ; goes 25 miles on a gallon of gasoline; turns around in 26 feet; has few pare 
comparatively and those parts that much more substantial ; all working parts in the most accessible possible places—no lying 
on your back ; steering and control mechanism of the utmost convenience ; bearings and load-carrying parts a little stronger 
than need be ; all these little things worked out to a finish ; it is comfortable, livel , handsome, snappy ; is almost noiseless, 
almost vibrationless, and rides like a baby carriage. 


Solid tires for hard roads, or pavements, no matter how rough. For muddy or sandy country use pneumatics ($50.00 
extra) and you can go anywhere that wheels will go and climb any hill that has a road on it. 

It goes and keeps going. More runabouts of Brush’s design have been built and are running 
than any other designer in the world. He knows how. That is why we are getting orders from every 
conceivable ‘part of the United States as well as from twelve different foreign countries so far. 

Write today for catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 


Brush Runabout Co. 


23 Baltimore Ave., Detroit 





RUSH $500 RUNABOUT Fl 
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LIGHTENS THE 
DAYS WORRIES 


Fatigue is the price of labor, 
5 cents is the price of the drink 
that dispels it. When worn 
out by business cares, send to 
the nearest soda fountain for a 
glass of delicious 





COOLING—REFRESHING 
THIRST-QUENCHING 


Sold everywhere, 5 cents 
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The New 
Safety 
Razor 

that 


Looks 
Like a 
Fountain 
Pen 


This razor is absolutely new—a revo- 


lution in safety razors. ‘The most con- 


venient, the most scientific, the most 


easily cleaned, and easily the cleanest- 
shaving safety razor ever made. 
Weighs two ounces, looks 
like an expensive fountain pen 
and is carried conveniently in 
the vest pocket. 


The Arnold 


FOUNTAIN 


Safety Razor 


Makes shaving a delight—quicker, 
easier, more convenient and cleaner. 
Shaves clean in the ‘‘corners’’ of your 
face, as the ordinary, clumsy, square 
safety cannot. Shaves with the proper, 
long, slant-stroke of the easy-cutting, 
old blade razor; does not pull like the 
square-scraping, ordinary safety. More 
quickly opened up and blades more 
easily renewed than the old-style safety 
razor. Twelve blades of finest steel, 
sharpened by a secret process which 
makes a perfect razor edge. Each 
blade good for twenty to forty shaves 
—a set lasts nearly a year. Ten extra 
blades for 50 cents. 


" : . 
Price $5% sensi 

At Hardware Dealers, Druggists, 
Men’s Furnishers, Department Stores, 
etc. If you can’t find it at one of 
these in your town, we will send it di- 
rect to you, postage paid, upon receipt 
of price and your dealer’s name and 
address. 


Send for our free booklet 


The Arnold Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
440 Court Sit., Reading, Pa. 
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“The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 


Removes all odor i perspiration: De 

lightful after Shaving. id everywhere, or 

pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. NJ.” 








| reasonably mature men in the Senate.” Dr. Hale, 
| the chaplain, was himself a year younger than Mr. 
| Pettus. 

In the early part of 1906 Senator Pettus had a 

| fainting spell in the Senate chamber, after a fall in 
| the icy streets of Washington. The story was cir- 
| culated that he had had an attack of vertigo. _On 
| being informed of the reports, he sent word to his 
| friends: “IT wouldn’t have minded it if they had 
said that I had stolen a sheep or insulted a woman, 
because nobody would have believed that; but when 
it is reported that a man 100 years old has an attack 
of vertigo there are a whole lot of people who would 
believe it.’ 

Senator Pettus, tho at first he seemed to dis- 
regard the fact that he was an old man, had it im- 
prest upon him in a way which showed a lamentable 
lack of taste on the part of his people at home, 
tho it was nothing worse. The Democratic 
party in Alabama nominates its Senators at primaries, 
and the legislature, at its quadrennial sessions, has 
nothing to do but confirm the choice of the electors. 
At the primaries of 1905, when both Senators were 

renominated, the voters nominated alternates at 
| the same time. It was prudent, but it brought the 
| suspicion too closely to the old men that they 
| were not confidently expected to live out their 
| terms. Senator Morgan called it the ‘‘pall-bearer’s 


When General Pettus, during Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, aspired to go on the Supreme Court 
bench, he was opposed by Senator Pugh, then 
Senator Morgan’s colleague, on the ground that 
Pettus was too old: The aspirant is said to have 
responded: ‘‘I may be too old to go on the Supreme 
bench, but I am not too old to be Senator,” and he 
immediately started upon the campaign which 
ended in his succession of Pugh. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer publishes this estimate 
of the two statesmen: 





Constructively they had in most respects little 
| value, but they were of great importance in main- 

taining a high standard in opposition without which 
'no republic, no popularly governed institution, can 
long endure. Both fought against the Union and 
| both lived to accept the new order and to serve their 
country in halls of legislation. They were not apos- 
tles of expediency, were often narrow in their views, 
but they managed to keep some fundamental truths 
before the country and to act as sheet anchors against 
radicalism. A few of the ‘‘Confederate Brigadiers”’ 
are left, but all really belong to the new order of 
things. 


| The Springfield Republican 
account of the last time Pettus spoke in the Senate: 


prints the following 


| The Senate was tired, and anxious to adjourn for 
| a brief recess, when the old Alabamian, approaching 
| his 86th birthday, rose and asked that a bill of his 
| be taken up out of order. “The hour agreed on for 
{adjournment had arrived, but no one objected to 
the old man’s request. It was a bill for the repeal 
'of some dead and forgotten statute passed in the 
days following the Civil War, and imposing some 
disability on Confederate soldiers. The old man 
had discovered it in browsing among the laws, and 
its mere presence on the statu‘e books rankled in 
his heart, as an’ ex-Confederate himself, altho 
it had long cezsed to mean anything. No one 
opposed the bill, end it might have passed in deference 
to Pettus without a word, but in asking for it he 
| made a brief speech and thanked the Senators for 
their courtesy toward him since he had been among 
them—-it might have been his va‘edictury as events 
turn. He said that their kindness had been as 
great as in his own home, ‘‘and the Lord knows,” 
simply and reverently added the old man, who had 
celebrated his sixty-third wedding anniversary the 
year before, ‘‘that that has been abundant.” 


The successor of Senator Pettus will be Joseph 
F. Johnston, of Birmingham, who served as Governor 
He will be elected 
also for the additional term to which Mr. Pettus 


of Alabama from 1896 to 1900. 


was recently elected, and which expires on March 
4, 1915. 





Ir you will send a two-cent stamp to pay postace to the 
Mennen Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., they will send you, 
FREE, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough 





for six tables. 





Count the 
Paint Kegs 


There is only one thing more 
important than choosing good 
paint material, and that is making 
sure that you get it. 

Not every house-owner who 
thinks his painting is being done 
with our White Lead is getting 
what he has specified. See that 
the Dutch Boy Painter is on the 
side of every keg and that there 
are enough kegs on the premises. 
Frequently, one 100-pound Na- 
tional Lead Company keg (repre- 
senting about 8 gallons of paint) 
has to stand sponsor for a job 
requiring from 25 to 50 gallons 
of paint. Count the kegs. 

Write for our booklet, “A Talk 
on Paint.” It will cost you noth- 
ing and may prove valuable to 
you. Address Department R. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 


Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 





Money-saving and _ health-pro- 
tecting plumbing is also of vital 
interest to property owners. Send 
for booklet, ‘‘Good Plumbing.”’ 














POST CARDS of LOCAL VIEWS 


Are the best selling Souvenir Cards and the most profitable, 
We make them for you from any size Photo or Print, 
guarantee to give you as good a reproduction as your photo, 


and print your name on each as publisher. Prices, 500 
cards of one view, $4.00; 1000, $6.00. Prompt deliveries. 
Send for samples and prices on large quantities. 

Dept. 4, RICH PHOTO-PROCESS CO. 
32 Union Square ~ - New York 








UNDER PONTIUS PILATE 


A powerful religious historical novel 
written in a most vivid and intensely in- 
teresting manner. By William Schuyler, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York, 














The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Cleans and whitens the teeth and purifies the mouth 
at all druggists 25 cents Sample and booklet on request 
Guaranteed pure under Food and Drug Act 
MeKESSON & ROBBINS, £1-97 Fu'ten Street, NEW YORK, 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing te advertisers, 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT . 


When Theodore Was G. W.—A good many 
Polish Jews have settled in Washington and gone into 
small business. It is their invariable practise to 
start a store of some kind, save their money, and buy 
the property as soon as they are able. 

They take out their ‘*first papers”’ as soon as they 
arrive, and declare their intentions of becoming 
citizens. It is necessary for them to attain full citi- 
zenship before they can hold property in the District 
of Columbia. 

One Rozalsky had prospered and wanted to buy 
the little building in which he had his store. His 
lawyer told him to go down and get his final papers. 
Rozalsky appeared before the proper official and was 
examined. 

‘‘Who is President of the United States?’’ he was 
asked. 

‘“The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

“Who was the first President of the United States?’’ 

“ The'dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 

“What is the Constitution of the United States, 
and how was it adopted?” 

“‘The'dor’ Rosefelt.” 

‘‘What great President lived at Mount Vernon?”’ 
‘“The’dor’ Rosefelt.’’ 

“That will do,’’ said the examining official. 
‘Stand aside.” 

Rozalsky went in great excitement to his lawyer. 
“How am I wrong?” he asked. ‘‘I been here six, 
seven year, and speak English good. I hear nothing 
but this man The’dor’ Rosefelt, and I tell his name 
every time, for they all tell me he’s whole thing.” 

The lawyer explained and told Rozalsky to study 
history a little. Ina few days Rozalsky came back. 
‘I got it now’ he exclaimed in triumph. ‘‘Wash’n- 
ton used to be The’dor’ Rosefelt, but. now he’s dead 
alretty, an’ The’dor’ Rosefelt’s The’dor’ Rosefelt.”’ 
—Saturday Evening Post. 





The Best They Could Do.—O. Henry, the 
author, veuches for the following: 

An effeminate young man daintily placed two 
cents on aedrug store counter and asked the clerk 
forastamp. The clerk tore one off and slid it over 
to him. The young man drew an envelop from his 
pocket. 

Would you mind licking it for me and placing it 
on here?’’ he lisped. 

“Sure,” said the clerk, as he started to stamp the 
letter. 

“Oh, stay!’’ cautioned the young man in great 
alarm. ‘‘Not that way, I beg of you. Kindly place 
the stamp with the top toward the outer edge of 
the envelope.” 

“Sure,”’ said the obliging clerk. ‘‘But what in 
thunder’s that for?’’ 

‘‘Why, you see,” confided the youth blushingly, 
‘I’m a student in the Ccsmopoliten Correspondence 
School and that’s our college yell.’’—Everybody’s. 





, Took Steps to Revenge.—'‘That young student 

§ up-stairs must have a tremendous correspondence, | ff 
postman ; you always have lettersforhim.”. ©. ~ | f 

ies “Yes; I quarreled with him once, and ever since 

to, he sends himself a post-card every day, so I have to 

500: mount five flights of stairs to deliver it.” —T#-Buts. 

es. 





They Were Deficient.—A tiny girl had been 
naughty and put to bedfor punishment. It was sug- 
gested she might take her dollie with her. ‘‘No!’’ 
declared the small sinner, ‘‘I don’t want any dollie, 
or any God; I want something with skin.’’-—Boston 
Herald, 





No Trouble at All.—Mrs. Brown—“‘It be very 
kind of you, doctor, comin’ so far to see my hus- 
band,” 

Docror—‘‘Not at all. I have a patient on the 
way, so I can kill two birds with one stone.’’— 
Harper's Weekly. 


ALL-EXPENSE VACATION TOURS 


Exclusively First Class. Pacific Coast Tours and 
Yellowstone Park Tours, passing through Colorado and 
Utah, going and returning via differerit routes. Each party 
limited. Leave Chicago August 3rd and 24th under auspi- 
ces of the Tourist Department Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, which is a guarantee of the best of 
everything. For itineraries and full particulars write to 












































“Shave Yourself” 


“The man who shaves himself before breakfast 
in the morning has a pleasure which is never known 
by those whose faces are not familiar with the razor 
or for whom it is wielded by another. 

“The operation creates a sense of cleanliness, 

opens one’s eyes to things as they are, dissipates the 
cobwebs in the brain which accumulate during the 
night, and assists in establishing amicable relations with 
the world for the beginning of the day.” 

Well lathered, you can shave yourself with the 
“GILLETTE” in three to five minutes any and every 
morning in the year ata fraction of a cent per day. 
The blade of my Razor, the “GILLETTE,” is the 
only new idea in Razor blades for over 400 years. 
This double edged, thin-as-wafer blade is held by 
- the Gillette frame in a perfectly rigid manner (which 
avoids all possibility of vibration), thus ensuring a 
comfortable, safe and uniform shave—-which con- 
‘ditions are not obtainable with any other make 

of razor. 

With the “GILLETTE” a slight tum of the 
handle adjusts the blade (which is always in posi- 
— ry a light or close shave with a soft or hard 

eard. 
The “GILLETTE” holder triple. silver 
plated will last you a lifetime, and when the 


and write me to-day for special 30-day free trial order. 





blades become dull, throw away and buy— 
10 Brand New Double-Edged 
“GILLETTE” Blades for 50c. 
No blades re-sharpened or exchanged. 
The price of the “GILLETTE” 


set is $5.00 everywhere. - » 
Sold by the leading Jew- 


Hardware Dealers. 


Ask for the “GIL- 
LETTE ” and booklet. 
Refuse all substitutes 


Care of Gillette Sales Co. 
240 Times Building, New York City. 


Gillette Safe) 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. GVA e 





elry, Drug, Cutlery and 











Chocolates 
and Confections 
The standard by which 
other candies are judged. 
For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
4316 Chestnut £t., Phila. 
Established 18(2. 





S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 












6” Bonb SHARES 


OF THE ‘i 


New York Realty Owners Co, 


The Safest Form of Investment Known 
Interest is Guaranteed and principal is secured by exten- 
sive New York Realty holdings, with a guarantee of Six 
Dollars for Each Dollar of investment. ‘This ratio of 
security is being still further increased by the extension of our 
business and the enhancement in the value of our properties. 
Over halfa million dollars paid to investors during the past 12 
years, Investments of from $100 to $10,000 accepted, parti- 
cipating in earnings from date of receipt, 


ASSETS, $2,000,000.00 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 9 











489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writiig to advertisers. 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “ finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
BEWARE CF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 

















MEN’S RUBBER BELTS 


For the reduction of the abdomen. Not 
only do they reduce but are of great 
comfort and support to the spine. 


A simple, harmless, 
and effectual meth- 
od of reducing your 
flesh exactly where 
desired. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET “L“” 
DR. JEANNE WALTER (Patentee) 


ALPINE BUILDING 
55 West 33d Street New York 


Agencies in Large Cities 

















DEAFNESS 


“The Morley ’Phone” 








A minia' 
phone for the Ear. 
lavisible, easily adjusted 
and entirely comfortable. 
Makes low sounds and 





Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 85 
Philadelphie 


31 South 16th Street, 














—It proves our 





THERE ARE TWO REASONS 
Why we send our duplicator on ten days’ trial. FIRST 
fid in the hi SECOND— 
By personal use, you can positively tell, before buying, 
whether it meets your requirements, Each machine con- 
tains 16 feet of duplicating surface which can be used 
over and over again. 100 eopies from 
pen-written and 50 eopies from type- 
written original. Complete duplicator, 
cap size (prints 8&%x13in.). Price, $7.50 
less 33}¢ per cent. discount, $5.00 net. 


THE FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR 60. 
Daus Bldg. 111 John St., New York 





THE “BEST” LIGHT 


isa portable 100 candle power light. 
costing only 2cts per week. Makes an 
burnsitsown gas. Brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetyline, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100styles. Lighted instantly with 
@match. Every lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio. 








TO TRANSATLANTIC TOURISTS 


**The Traveler's Handbook”’ is just what you will need. 
Full of hints. $100 net; dy mail $1.10. Funk & Wagnalis 


Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


July 26.—Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, warns China, in an interview at Seoul, 
that unless she sets her house in order, she will 
suffer a fate similar to that of Korea. 


The National Zeitung, of Berlin, publishes the 
text of an alleged secret treaty between Russia 
and Japan, agreeing to give 24 hours’ notice 
of preparation for war. 


July 27.—The battle-ship Bellerophon, the sec- 
ond of the Dreadnought class, is launched at 
Portsmouth, England. Her tonnage is 18,600. 


4. Hague-Peace-Conference committee vote in 
favor of the American proposal urging some 
limitations in the use of force for collection of 
debts. 


The Korean railways are placed under Japanese 
guards and Seoul is patrolled by troops. 


Sir William Ramsay confirms his achievement 
of the transmutation of metals, declaring that 
the conversion of copper into lithium has been 
proved by repeated experiments. 


July 28.—An attempt is made to kill King Peter 
of Servia by changing railway signals so as to 
cause a collision between the royal train and an- 
other at Palanka; no one is seriously hurt. 


The Moroccan troops win a victory over the 
rebels, looting and burning villages near where 
Kaid MacLean is held prisoner by Raisuli. 


July 29.—Russia and Japan practically conclude a 
treaty guaranteeing each nation’s rights and 
possessions in the Far East; the fishing con- 
vention is expected to allow Japan to dominate 
the fisheries of the Pacific. 


July 30.—The foundation-stone of the Palace of 
Peace, presented by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is 
laid at gvliet, near The Hague. 

The English South-Polar expedition sails from 

London in the Endurance. The attempt to 
reach the Pole will be made next summer with 
the assistance of a motor-car. 


The first Filipino general election is held without 
disorder. The Nationalists win. 


July 31.—Moroccan tribesman raid Casablanca, 
killing the native guards and seven Europeans. 


The French Government begins to. withdraw 
troops from the Midi and decides to release the 
wine-growers’ leaders on bail. 


August 1.—Count Inouye, Japanese Ambassador 
in Berlin, is recalled; it is predicted that Count 
Aoki, Ambassador at Washington, will succeed 

im. 


Spain makes preparations to join France in order 

to avenge the murder of Burtianes in Casa- 
blanca; France holds the Pasha . responsible 
for the safety of Casablanca. 


Domestic. 


July 26.—Agents of the Constitutional League 
declare in Washington that they will pro- 
duce sensational evidence to prove that the 
negro soldiers were innocent of the Browns- 
ville riot. 


The Department of the Interior makes public 
a report showing that a coal famine next winter 
will not be due to a lack of coal to be mined. 


July 27.—The scout cruiser Salem, the fastest and 
latest type of war-ship in the American Navy, 
is launched at the Fore-River yards. 


Bids for the construction of what will be the 
Government’s largest drydock, at Puget Sound, 
are opened. A Seattle firm is lowest, with a 
$1,192,284 bid. 

United States Senator Edmund Pettus, of Ala- 
bama, dies at Hot Springs, N. C., following an 
apoplectic stroke. 


July 28.—William D. Haywood is acquitted at 
Boisé of complicity in the murder of ex-Governor 
Steunenberg. 


July 29.—Senator Foraker, in open defiance of 
the proposed indorsement of William H. Taft 
for the Presidency, says the Secretary of War 
is undesirable, and virtually announces his 
own candidacy for the nomination in 1908. 


July 30.—Secretary Taft is given the indorsement 
of the Ohio Republican Committee for President 
in 1908. 

Mexico is asked by the United States to help in 
preventing the smuggling of Japanese laborers 
across her borders. 


August 1.—Announcement is made at Oyster Bay 
that there is no change in the plan to send the 
battle-ship fleet to the Pacific and that Secre- 
tary Metcalf is not asked to resign. 








MILLER MONUMENTS 


Nothing but highest grade granite used. 

Designs original with me—or according to 
your ideas. 

Carving by finished artists—not stone-cutters, 

Every detail to the final setting-up is under 
my personal care. 

My life work has been monument-making, 
and I guarantee satisfaction in every particu- 
lar—price included. 


My free illustrated booklet on memo- 
rials is yours for the asking. 


J. L. MILLER 


(rioncee'e Miller) 47 Liberty St., QUINCY, MASS. 



















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. . 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














JUST READY 


“The Sinner 
and His Friends” 


Companion Volume to “‘ Christ and His Friends,’’ ““ The 
isherman and His Friends,’ ‘‘ Paul and His 
Friends,’’ ‘‘ John and His Friends,’”’ 
“* David and His Friends.” 
By Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. 


R. BANKS has put the best efforts of his 
mature years into this volume and given usa 
stirring, wide-awake, up-and-doing EV ANGELIS- 
TIC series of sermons that burn with fire and glow 
with sympathy His strong personality finds here 
the most fitting theme in which to show a great 
love for the sinter, an abhorrence of sin and a true 
friendship forall who will strive once more for a life 
of honor and steadfastness. Dr. Banks has seen 
much of the unfortunate side of those who have 
trodden the downward pag He has had a wide 
experience in Cleveland, in Brooklyn, in New York 
and nowin Denver. Heknows how to deal tenderly 
and tactfully with the erring ones and win them 
back to uprightness. The book isas beautifully print- 
edand boundas any issued under Dr. Banks’s name. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.44 Postpaid 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St. New York City 











SALESWOMAN WANTED 


A well educated, cultured woman to sell to mothers 
an indispensable necessity for the home. Schoolteachers 
and women trained to professional life especially desir- 
able; also women who have sold ‘‘Stoddard Lectures,”’ 
‘*Character Sketches’? and kindred propositions. 
Liberal commissions and expenses guaranteed. Apply 
to A. DINGWALL, 44-60 East 23d St., Seventh floor. 





“Riding Comfort’? ?horseand 


a genuine 


Whitman 
Special Saddles Built for Individual 
Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 
free, containnig everything from 
“Saddle toSpur.” 








| The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 


Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE CoO. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 

















HOME-LIFE 


IN ORDER By A.T. Schofield, M.D. 
Good health, good sanitation. Sensible treatment of 
the body in the matter of bathing, food, tee air, sleep 
and healthful surroundings. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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IT COSTS NOTHING 
TO DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


Everybody knows about the good salaries 
eexpert bookkeepers receive and the influ- 
ential positions they usually reach. There 
are thousands of men and women who wish 
to prepare themselves for this line of work 
but feel they can’t afford the time or money 
demanded by business schools. They are 
just the people we want to talk to. 

We Guarantee to teach you bookkeeping 
quickly and thoroughly at your own home 
without interfering in any way with your 
present occupation and, mark you, there is 

no charge for tuition until you haveactually 
earned the money ina good paying position 
which we will aid you in obtaining. Our 
system of teaching bookkeeping is the sim- 
plest, most _ thorough and the most 

@ practical yet devised. 


This Book is Absolutely Free 
If you have the ambition to 
double your present income 
sit down NOW and write for 
this book, It will tell you 
how you can acquire that 
knowledge which has 
started thousands of men 
and women on the road to 
fortunes. Your name and 
address on a postal will 
bring it by return mail. 


1 Commercial 

m Correspondence 
5 Schools 

386D Comm’! Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






















**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually 
KEYT than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 
SORCESS eT sive. Increases income; gives ready 

memory for faces, names, business 
details, studies conversation; develops will, public 
speaking, orsopallty. Send_ for ee? Booklet. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 754 The Aud torium, Chicago 
























nstitute Of (Dusical gANy of Mew Work 


53 Fifth Avenue, Cornet Twelfth Street . . 
Re-opens October 14th, } 


Of the City ) 











Endowed and incorporated. 


(7 
| Frank Damrosch, Director 
NS 


Catalogue on application. a | 








HOLDERNESS SCHOOL £8, 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet iy veanets 
of endowment the tuition is only . 


REY. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 
ASHBURNHAM 


CUSHING ACADEMY ‘vmuun 


An endowed school, located gunene. the hills. Graduates 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students from 
seventeen states and foreign countries. Co-educational. 
$250 a year. For catalogue, address H. 8. COWELL, Principal 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and 
business. Art, Music, Gymnasium. Athletic field. Large 
farm. Outdoor life emphasized. 

Cc. M. MELDEN, Ph.D., Principal. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Efficient preparation for college. 4th year. Prospectus. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


RUMSEY HALL connecricur 


A SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR YOUNG BOYS. 

















NEw JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 


ope e ur first aim isto 
Bordentown Military Institute place Algo , man- 
ly, successful men—physically, mentally, morally. College 
and business preparation. Boys’ summer comp in Canada. 
Illustrated_book and school poner, REv. T. H. LANDON, 
A.M.,D.D.,Principal. Masor T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


RAW FOOD BOOK 


Contains full and complete instructions for the use of 
natural or uncooked foodas a means for health and eco- 
nomy. Highly endorsed by the medical profession and 
men and women of sedentary habits. Free to customers. 
BYRON TYLER, Mfr. Health Foods, Kansas City, Missouri. 








Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 


THE CASTLE 
Tarrytown-one 
Hudson, N. ¥Y. An 
ideal school. _Advan- 
tages of N.Y. City. All 
departments. Goods 
courses in Art, Musio, 
Literature, n- 

, ete. For ilius- 








dress Miss O.E. Mason, 
M., Lock Box 712. 














MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next schoo} year will open on Thursday, the 3d of 
October. Terms $1000.00 per year. Ad 
Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year. 16 
Boys. Prepares for any colons. bore 10 to 14 re at time 
. WHEK . 


of entrance preferred. J. LER, A.M., Prin, 

73d Year opens Sept. 26th. 

New York 1907, Morning lasses. 

sessions 9.30 to 12. After- 

Vniversity noon Classes, 3.30 to 6. 

vening Classes, 8 to 10. 

Law School Degrees LL.B., LL.M., J.D. 
Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Sq., N. Y. 


The School Medium Par Excellence 


THE LITERARY DIGEsT offers the school adver- 
tiser a circulation confined exclusively to the 
classes from which the best private school pat- 
ronage is obtained. Special service and rates 
to school advertisers. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


ecommends teachers to colle schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. - O PRATT, Mgr. 




















{he jiterary Digest Classified Columns 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATIONAL - 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





6 PER'CENT. CERTIFICATES secured | COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES in 
by first mortgages on real estate and the | French, German, Spanish, Latin, and n¢ 
capital of a successful 35-year old company, | Greek, given at home; also Commercial ability. GUID 
with clean assets and no real estate! You | French, German, and Spanish. Native in- | INVENT 
Send for free information. | Wanted, sent free. 


can let run as long as you please or get your | structors. 


PATENTS SEOURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for, tree ct rt ae to atone: 
an 
. with valuable. List of Inventions | MOBILE salesroom. Responsible man with 
E MILLION DOL- 





WANTED—MANAGER BRANOH AUTO. 





] = -~ ~~ = 


money at any semi-annual interest pay-. 


ment, after two years. Interest paid at 
Four own door. Write us. 

. J. WADDELL INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Investment Bankers, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


I have a UNITED STATES PATENT 
for applying the air or operating the 
brakes on a moving train running at any 
speed, operated either automatically or 
of mA On tower or by telegraph —— 
while sitting at his desk in office. overn- 
ment will no doubt adopt safety arp 
to do work just like my patent will do. I 
DESIRE | PARTNER FOR ORGANIZA- 

é rite 
LOCK BOX 31, Hanover, Penna. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT—A savings ac- 
count with the Citizens Savings -& Trust 
mpany of Cleveland, the oldest and 
largest institution of its kind in Ohio, with 
assets of over Forty-two Million Dollars—is 
an ideal form of investment for the reason 
that the principal is always available and 
erga) depreciate in value. Send for book- 
et “18” explaining our system of Banking 
by Mai) at four per cent interest. 


WANTED—To borrow $15,000.00 at 7%, 5 to 
10 years, first morte e on $50,000.00 plant. 
Write INDIANOLA LIGHT, ICE & COAL 
CO., Indianola, Miss. 














WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS 
r new catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engrav- 
ings, 100,000 items, Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware, Olocks, Optical and 
Musical goods, etc. Lowest prices on record. 
Fine pianos, guaranteed ten years, only 
$139, Write to-day for the big book of 
the foremost concern of its kind in the 
world. S. F. MYERS OO., S. F. Myers Bldg. 
47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk L, New York. 





Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston. 





ESPERANTO, the International Auxili- 
ary Language, has opened up new fieldsin 
commerce, science, literature, and travel. 
Send for descriptive booklet telling of its 
late official sanction in many countries. 
Correspondence courses under competent, 
recognized professors. AMERICAN SCHOOL 
oF EsPERANTO, (K), Rockford, Ill. 





WHY NOT BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
AUTHOR? Through correspondence we 
train you and secure you recognitionin the 
literary world. WESTERN SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, Dept. A, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


If you are interested in SAFE INVEST- 
MENTS for your funds, we should like to 
send you descriptive memorandum and full 

articulars in connection with our FIRST 
MORTGAGE FARM LOAN INVEST- 
MENTS. Booklet “‘ We're Right On The 
Ground,” explaining our methods of doing 
business, and Souvenir of Grand Forks, 
will also be forwarded. We can furnish 
highest ~eferences as to the high character 
of our loans as well as our standing. Oover- 
ing a period of 24 years no investor has ever 
lost a cent through us. Our loans range in 
amounts of $300 up and net the Investor 
5, 64 and6éy. E. J. NDER & CO. 

Box ‘‘8,’’ Grand Forks, N. D. 


HOME UTILITIES 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Booklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NAIAD 
FILTER Co., Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 




















first-class references and $5,000 cash to nan. 


LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for | 9g@ branch automobile salesroom. 


others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Co., $49 “F.’” Washington. 


class machines. Position pays $5,000 per year. 
Highest bank and commercial references 
furnished. Address P.O. box 659, Chicago, fl. 





Patents that PROTECT—Onur three books 
for inventors mailed_on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
23 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY is listed at one 
- our ee x —_ paring noe us | 
ree list of positions open. ng age an 
experience. Hapgoods, 305-307 Bway, N ¥. 





LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent ben, Specialist, 290J.J. 


Broadway, New York City. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


NEW! TRY THEM! The Pull Fasteners. 
Superior to rubber bands—do not rot. Sim- 
le, effective, durable, popular. Used by 
tate, City, and County Officials, Banks, 
Lawyers, Architects, Civil Engineers, Nur- 
serymen, Boards of Education, and by YOU 
upon trial. Samples _ ten cents, cash or 
postage stamps. PULL FASTENER OO. 
+ Oox Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Extraordinary Bargains, Remingtons, 
Densmores, Blickensderfers, $12.50; Postals, 
Hammonds, $10.00; Underwoods, Olivers, 
£ .00. Orders filled or money back. 

TANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

Suite 62, 23 Park Row, New York 

WHY don’t you buy a time-saving, brain- 
resting LOCKE ADDER? Rapid, accurate, 
simple, durable. Capacity , 999,999. 
Price only $5.00. Booklet free. OC. E. Locke 
Mfg. Co., 8 O St., Kensett, Iowa, U. 8. A. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 

















FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES. 
SIONAL PEOPLE 


FINEST RUSSIAN PONY AUTOMO. 
BILE AND CARRIAGE COATS for winter, 
in brown, natural tan, medium brown and 
black. Plaid cloth lined, made with -re- 
inforced seams, aranteed for 5 years. 
Price for’ August $65.00, value $100.00. All 
sizes to 44. ALASKA FUR COMPANY, 
927 Broadway, New York City. 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. We are the 
largest dealers ahd brokers of New and 
Second Hand Automobiles in the World. 
Automobiles bought for spot cash ; cash 
always demands bargains, and we have 
them. Our past, reputation and satisiied 
customers are our reference. Over 500 Auto- 
mobiles on our sales floors to select from, 
including every make of Standard Auto- 
mobile ranging in price from $150 to $5,000. 
Complete list of Antoun on hand sent 
on request. Automobile Supplies at cut 














WRITE to Bureau of Research, New 
Albany, Ind., for literary help and material 





in preparing speeches, debates, essays, club 
papers. Expert work. Reasonable rates. 


prices. We handle everything pertaining 
toan aut bile. No matter what you are 
looking for, we are sure to have it. Send 
for bargain sheet 12. TIMES SQUARE 
AUTOMOBILE OOMPANY, 1599-1601 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Sa pgs ae OR 
se: ae ag Som eco ap ear 


N° beard, however wiry or 


stubborn, resists the soft- 
ening effect of Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. There is noskin, how- 
ever tender or closely scraped, 
that isnot soothed and refreshed 
by its creamlike lather. 


UR new, handsome, heav- 

ily nickeled box isanadded 
convenience. The top is hinged 
andis alwaysthere when wanted. 
Those who prefer the leather- 
ette box can get it. 


ILLIAMS’ Shaving 
Sticks and Shaving Cakes 
are sold everywhere. Send four 
cents in stamps for a Williams’ 
Shaving Stick or a cake of 


Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size 


(enough for fifty shaves). | 


Address: The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 








> Shaving | 
Stick 








